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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The First Hearing. 


Tue Lords Committee to whom had been referred the 
South Metropolitan and the South Suburban Gas Com- 
panies’ Bills were faced the whole of last week by an im- 
posing array of Counsel, representing first the former Com- 
pany and the opponents—chiefly of the financial revision 
part of the modernizing scheme, for that is practically the 
only question that now disturbs the local authorities, who 
from all quarters came banded together with the object of 
gaining as much as possible for the public by the simple 
process of depriving the proprietors of a measure of justice 
sought in a spirit of moderation. There were also repre- 
sented the railway companies, who wanted some conces- 
sions as to pressure [there is expectation that an agree- 
ment will be come to on this matter], and the Automobile 
Association, who are trying to satisfy Parliament that it is 
in the national interests that it shall be obligatory on the 
gas undertakings of the country to wash their gas for the 
extraction of benzol. This is only a side-issue compared 
with the heat-unit and financial revision sections of the 
two Bills, and of the South Metropolitan Bill in particular, 
because, in the light of what has happened and of prospec- 
tive developments, the financial revision plan in this Bill 
strikes us (subject, of course, to the consideration of sugges- 
tions and argument yet to come) as being the most fitting 
of any proposal that has yet been definitely made for the in- 
dustry’s changed circumstances. As was freely anticipated 
would be the case, the Board of Trade made a report in 
which it was submitted with the utmost modesty that, in 
view of the Public Bill which is to be promoted, the con- 
sideration of the heat-unit and financial revision sections of 
the two Bills should not be proceeded with. On the same 
ground, the London County Council also protested against 
the sections in question being taken in hand. The Com- 
mittee, however, decided to hear the evidence for the Bills; 
and we are not sorry they did so. What will happen, 
should the Board of Trade make a similar report and sug- 
gestion when the Bill reaches the Commons, we do not 
know—that is, assuming the Lords Committee pass the 
parts of the two Bills, either as they stand or after co-ordi- 
nating the financial revision provisions of the two by adopt- 
ing for them both one.or other of the schemes, with, of 
course, a difference in the standard price per heat unit. At 
the time of writing, there is no indication as to the views 
of their Lordships—the position being that the South 
Metropolitan evidence and speeches were concluded on 
Thursday, and the case for the South Suburban Bill was 
completed on Friday. Whether the opposition to the latter 
will be finished in time for the Committee to announce their 
decision before this issue of the “ JouRNAL” goes to press 
is at the moment an open question. 

As remarked above, we are not sorry the Committee re- 
solved to hear the cases for the two main sections of the 
Bills. If the Board of Trade and the Government desired 
samples of the strength of the case that could be presented 
in favour of the heat-unit basis of gas trading, of fair treat- 
ment for the gas industry in the matter of existing capital, 
and of ensuring that what has happened in connection with 
the financial interests of this great and essential industry, and 
(in pre-war times) highly popular one too among genuine 
investors, they had it last week. The South Metropolitan 
Company took full measure of the importance not only to the 











| 
Corapany but to the whole industry of the proceedings on 


their Bill, if these matters that are vital to the industry’s 
future were to be discussed before a Committee of our legis- 
lators ; and credit for this must be frankly given. Anyone 
reading—long as it is—our much curtailed report of the 
case cannot but admit its strength and completeness on the 
main features of the Bill, and especially on the financial 
revision clauses, which have been explained and discussed 
on previous occasions in these columns. They propose 
a thorough reorganization of the sliding-scale on the heat- 
unit basis, so as to give a minimum dividend of 6 p.ct.; and 
as the price is lowered below 11d. per heat unit (which Dr. 
Carpenter admits is a finely-cut standard price in view of the 
new outlook as toa further accession of costs), an amount of 
profit equal to one-third of the sum represented by the re- 
duction would be, in addition to the 6 p.ct., equally divided 
between the stockholders and the co-partners. That is to 
say, calculating the sum represented by the reduction below 
11d., and adding to it one-third of the amount, the con- 
sumers’ share is represented by 75 p.ct. of the total, and the 
stockholders’ and co-partners’ share by 25 p.ct., a moiety of 
which would be distributed among stockholders, and the 
remainder among co-parthers. This is very fair; and the 
terms are good for all parties. They give to consumers the 
largest share, and to the workers a statutory right to parti- 
cipate in the profits of the business when the ordinary stock 
has received the minimum dividend, which is a new feature 
in gas legislation, and is a wise proceeding. No mere alter- 
ation of the standard price will effect what is proposed 
here; and so—writing before any decision is given by the 
Lords, and before we can know anything of the fate that 
awaits the scheme in the Commons—we believe that, if 
successful, the Bill would create a precedent which would 
be exceedingly valuable to all gas companies and to the 
communities served by them, as well as to the Board of 
Trade in dealing with the question of revision under the 
terms of the Public Act when passed. 

For the Company, in connection with this change in the 
sliding-scale arrangement, Sir William Plender had made 
an investigation of the financial position; and, in addition, 
they had Sir Harry Goschen, Sir Herbert Hambling,- Mr. 
J. G. Buchanan, and Mr. F. J. Pitman from the financial 
world. The deliberate opinion of these high authorities is 
that the Company’s proposals are sound, and that, the gas 
industry being discredited in the money market, the future 
financial position of the industry is ruined unless the old 
capital is restored to a sure and just condition. There was 
no mincing matters. These are disinterested men of acknow- 
ledged position ; and their assurances are not pleasant ones 
to contemplate, if Parliament does not perform its duty of 
restoring the gas industry to a position which jn itself will 
declare that justice has been done. The consumers will 
not be injured, if a fair return on capital is a legitimate 
charge for service rendered. And is there any member of 
Parliament who will dare to attest his little-mindedness by 
saying that it is not? Their Lordships had the facts laid 
before them clearly and incisively. What can be plainer than 
this? Since 1914, expenses in the case of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company have gone up two-and-a-half times ; 
and no witness for the opposition could place his finger 
upon a single item of these expenses, and say that the in- 
crease is only of a transient nature. The Company’s pre- 
sent price of gas is 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., compared with 
2s. 2d. Two-and-a-half times 2s. 2d. is 5s. 5d. But the 
wretched dividend now allowed only costs 34d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
whereas before the war the cost of 54 p.ct. per annum was 
6d. per 1000 c.ft., and 1d. for the co-partnership bonus. The 
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financial revision proposals will only mean from 7d. to 74d. 
per 1000 c.ft.; and of this the extra 4 p.ct. on the pre-war 
dividend will merely require 0:59d. per 1000 c.ft. Through- 
out the war years and since, the consumers have been sup- 
plied with gas at less than cost price—if the price had 
included a fair return on the capital; and it is calculated 
that it will take 16 years before the proprietors make up 
their losses, even with the 6 p.ct. Moreover, if the premium 
paid for the stock is taken into account, the pre-war rate of 
dividend is only equal to 5,5, p.ct., and not 54 p.ct. 

It was a feeble, in fact almost lifeless, opposition that the 
London County Council and the Borough Councils made 
to the case for financial revision. What could they say 
when the facts stand out so plainly and sharply? To have 
tried to controvert them would have been an invitation to 
a shower of ridicule. The facts for revision are strong and 
real ; but the attempt to elicit the facts against disclosed the 
bankrupt state of the opposition in this regard. We do not 
know of any such wholly positive case having ever before 
been presented to Parliament in an appeal for reform under 
changed conditions. The most that could be said by the 
County Council witness was that now was not the proper 
time to make revision, which is a submission that the in- 
justice should be continued, and this because the conditions 
are still in an indefinite and unsettled state. But is this a 
sound reason for prolonging an injustice? And when are 
definiteness and settlement going toarrive? Nor could the 
expert for the County Council say that 11d. per heat-unit— 
the equivalent of 5s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft.—is an unfair standard 
price to-day; but he added “ provided the sliding-scale is 
“ retained.” The Company are quite willing if their scheme 
is accepted to come again (if desired) in five years’ time to 
have the correctness or otherwise of their standard price 
investigated, and, if not correct one way or the other, to 
have it modified. There is one other point. The Council 
urged a preference for the workers’ share being part of the 
working expenses, and not a share of the profits. Are the 
Council oblivious of the trend of things in the labour world, 
and of the fact that sharing in “ profits” and not “ working 
“expenses ’’ provides the surest avenue to winning interest 
and satisfaction with labour in industry ? In legislation 
let us be both diplomatic and constructive with the view to 
betterment. 

There were other matters of less importance to the in- 
dustry discussed during the proceedings. One of them was 
the request of the Automobile Association for compulsory 

washing of the gas for the production of motor fuel; and 
the case of the South Metropolitan Company in opposition 
appeared to be that they must not oil-wash their gas be- 
cause they have an abnormal number of flat-flame burners 
in their district, and so they must retain some luminosity in 
the gas. What was not told the Committee is that every 
one of these flat-flame burners is consuming 5 or 6 c.ft. of 
gas to realize the same amount of illumination as is given 
by a cubic foot of washed-gas using an incandescent burner. 
The quantity of coal required runs in the same proportions. 
There is another point which is associated with benzol, and 
that is the purity of the gas.. The Company are asking that 
they may be allowed some consideration in respect of the 
extra refinement of their gas in the matter of sulphur com- 
pounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen. Their method 
of securing the extra purity is the catalytic process, which 
involves a large capital outlay, but which can, if thought 
desirable, be adopted by any undertaking by simply obtain- 
ing the permission of the Company. When Dr. Carpenter 
read his paper on this subject before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers in 1914, he showed that the process reduced the 
sulphur compounds by about 78 or 79 p.ct. We have some 
figures before us which disclose that, in the case of an 
undertaking which oil-washes its gas for benzol, working 
only to about 14 gallons, there is a reduction of between 
50 and 70 p,ct. in the sulphur compounds in the gas, with- 
out the aid of the South Metropolitan catalytic process. 
The benzol plant is less costly than the catalytic process. 
This shows that washing for benzol, sulphur extraction, and 
flat-flames have an association which is interesting. How- 
ever, these are what we have described as side-issues to the 
questions of main importance to the industry at the present 
moment, in regard to which the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany have presented to Parliament a case upon which it 
should not be difficult to pronounce a verdict favourable 
not only to the Company and the industry, but to justice, 
national advantage, and (may we not add after the attitude 
of the County Council and other local authorities ?) sanity, 


Standardized Salaries. 


Tue labour members of the Leeds City Council have 
adopted a new policy in regard to the payment of salaries. 
Their view is that, while there should be a minimum wage 
of £250 a year for the rank and file, salaries should not be 
allowed in any case to exceed four times that amount—that 
is to say, £1002. In other words, while a minimum and no 
maximum should be fixed for labour,a maximum should be 
fixed for brains and ability. We cannot nor can other intel- 
ligent men subscribe to this proposition. The matter arose 
out of a recommendation, which was carried, that the salary 
of the General Manager (Mr. C. S. Shapley) should be ad- 
vanced from £1260 to £1500; and, in support, testimony 
was given by the Chairman of the Gas Committee that 
Mr. Shapley had saved the city a considerable sum in coal 
alone by his management of the works in these times of high 
prices. We will give the labour members credit for this, 
that they did not make the matter a personal one, but purely 
one of principle and policy. They claim the right to their 
opinion, and so do we. And our opinion is that the idea of 
standardizing the value of a man’s ability and work in the way 
proposed is something that only merits the most pronounced 
ridicule. Already through the efforts of labour members 
in some towns to make things as uncomfortable as possible 
for municipal officials, there is found a very strong desire 
in the ranks of the latter to migrate from municipal to com- 
pany service; and this would soon become accentuated if a 
standardized salary became a recognized thing. The result 
of this would be that official competence would soon sink 
to a lower level in municipal undertakings ; and that is the 
last thing to be desired, whether regarded from the point of 
view of the undertakings or that of the community, or that 
of the workers themselves. If discouragement is to be put 
upon official initiative and ability, then there can be little 
hope for the maximum prosperity being realized, in which 
prosperity all workers should participate according to re- 
sponsibility and merit. It is quite as much to the benefit 
of working men to have at the head of the concerns giving 
them employment the best men that can be obtained, as 
it is to have the best machinery and the best working con- 
ditions. But this is much too simple a proposition for some 
socialistic trade union leaders to appreciate. 


The Insinuated Malpractice. 


Tuere has been abundant evidence during the past week that 
many men in the gasindustry feel very keenly the statements 
in the report of the Board of Fuel Research which appear 
to insinuate, if there was no actual intention of doing so, 
that deliberate deception in respect of gas quality is some- 
thing that is rife in the industry. The protest which we 
made last week is widely endorsed ; and, in the name of the 
gas industry, the President of the National Gas Council 
(Mr. D. Milne Watson) has, through our “ Correspondence ”’ 
columns, given expression to what is a very general feeling. 
Because one Company is asserted to be guilty, it is not right 
that the ignominy of the act should, by mere assumption, 
be fixed upon the whole or any part of the other gas under- 
takings of the United Kingdom. We are confident too of 
this, that the Directors of the Company implicated in this 
matter would be the very last to countenance or condone 
anything of such a kind as the evidence indicates took 
place in their case. They are victims of an indiscretion 
unpardonable in anyone in a responsible position; and now, 
through the report of the Fuel Research Board—uninten- 
tionally we feel quite sure—the evidence of it has spread an 
unexpected slur over the whole industry. We are sorry for 
this, and more especially as those who are not for various 
motives—mistaken or interested—the most friendlily in- 
clined towards the industry will trace an insinuation in 
the report that the change to the heat-unit basis and 
the guardianship of the continuously recording calorimeter 
are necessary to prevent this sort of thing in a corrupt 
industry. We do not deny that a change will be advan- 
tageous as well for the industry as for the consumer, as it 
will obviate any suspicion that value is not being given. But 
we do deny that the change and the guardianship of the 
instrument are necessaty to prevent the wrong of sup- 
plying a transient higher quality of gas during the notified 
period of official gas testing. It would be a happy thing if 
Sir George Beilby would place it on record in our columns 
that the comprehensive interpretation which the construc- 
tion of the statements of the Board permit was far from 








the intention of the Board. Knowing the gas industry 
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and the gas profession as he does, Sir George is aware 
as well as we are that dishonourable practices are not a 
common characteristic of its men. His knowledge is not 
that of all men; and there are men who will, with the 
utmost avidity, make use of an isolated act that has had 
such prominence given to it in an official report. The 
“Electrical Review,” representing the gas industry's chief 
competitors, has in its current issue published the chart 
with extracts from the report. To avoid this sort of ‘thing 
and misunderstandings is a good reason why a public dis- 
claimer should be made of any general reflection upon the 
industry or its responsible men. 


The Road to National Disaster. 


THE country is getting accustomed to critical times in con- 
nection with labour—so accustomed that people do not look 
upon the menace of a strike with nearly the same alarm as 
they did in the more peaceful times. Yet strikes to-day do 
infinitely more mischief, simply because the country is in 
such an unhealthy condition that it cannot afford the losses 
that are occasioned by them. Per contra these losses would 
be a fleabite relatively to the permanent losses which the 
excessive demands of Jabour are occasioning to the country 
—demands with which compliance is now impossible with- 
out imposing on a country, already groaning deeply over 
the weight that it has to bear, additional burdens the ill- 
effects of which are proportionately much greater than the 
burden increment. This is the experience of the gas in- 
dustry ; it is the experience of every other industry ; it is the 
experience of every individual. Labour declaims against 
the higher cost of living, but nevertheless labour in several 
industries forces it to greater heights by excesses in the 
matter of wages, fewer hours of work, and reduced produc- 
tion per man or per unit of wages. Then more wages, and 
a still higher cost of production. 

But some of the trade union leaders confess to-day that 
for the purpose of securing higher wages the increased cost 
of living is an unsafe basis to go on—that it is becoming 
played-out, and that it has a definable boundary. The 
coal miners are getting more than three times the pay per 
ton of coal raised that they were getting in the days pre- 
ceding the war. But the increased cost of living falls far 
short of the 200 p.ct. and more that the miners’ wages 
have advanced. Their leaders to-day—while their men 
are taking so much more money, working fewer hours, and 
producing less per man—talk of an improved standard of 
living, which requires a greater expenditure. The railway 
men’s application for £1 advance is not based on the cost of 
living, but on a higher standard of living ; and we suppose 
that is what the gas workers will found their application 
upon for an extra tos. per week and for other advantages. 
Nothing more impolitic could have occurred to labour 
leaders just at this time when things are in such chaos, and 
the costs of living so high; for more money to improve 
the standard of living—an idea the only limit to which is 
the consumers’ power to pay—means an increased cost of 
production, and consequently higher costs of living. It 
is only a shifting of the ground on which to make appli- 
cation for wage advances. But the effects of the increased 
wages upon production costs (whatever the ground put 
forward for the increases) are precisely the same. So it 
is seen that nothing whatever is being done by labour 
to reduce the costs of production, and therefore of com- 
modities, which would at once reduce the costs of living, 
and provide the means for raising the standard of living. 
On the contrary, the present policy is a sure way of reduc- 
ing the earning power of the country and the provision of 
work, There is much work to be done as a result of the 
wartime ravages, and the enforced neglect of repair, main- 
tenance, and renewal. Thereis also much work to be done 
in development. But owners are holding-back all they can. 
Why? Because of the costs of labour, materials, and all 
that development involves. We are not blaming labour for 
all this; but we are blaming labour for a substantial share. 
Its desires in the foremost of essential industries appear to 
know no limits, nor does it recognize that there is a proper 
balance in thingseconomic. Economic principles are things 
to be ignored ; and to see farther than one’s nose is, when 
talking of wages and hours, a piece of foolishness that 
cannot be tolerated in the school of trade union thought 
that is dominated by the socialistic element. 

No more lurid illustration of what is being done could be 
found than is provided by the coal miners and coal. The 





miners’ wages have increased, their hours have been reduced, 
more men are working in and about the mines than in 1913, 
the aggregate production of coal is much less, and so is the 
average production per man. The Miners’ Federation is a 
member of the Triple Alliance (which alliance has, acting 
in concert, the power to stop the whole machinery of the 
country) ; and the other two constituents—the Railway and 
Transport Unions —have passively, if not actively, bolstered 
up the miners in the work of debilitating the country. Yet 
the railwaymen and the transport workers know how much 
the success of the industries which give them occupation 
depends on cheap fuel, for the production of all that those 
industries require for running machinery and for providing 
them with business. They know, too, how much it costs to 
put a small amount of coal into their own domestic coal- 
stores ; and they must know, if they think, how much the price 
of coal affects the costs of the other commodities their life 
requires. Then why should the railwaymen, the transport 
workers, or any others who support the miners’ despotism 
ask for additional wages for meeting the increased cost of 
living that is due to the increased cost of fuel? There is 
queer thought and queer action ruling the labour world 
to-day. Many gas, electricity, and water undertakings are 
coaliine on the verge of collapse of supply because of the 
shortage of coal, which is of greatly inferior quality through 
incombustible substances. Factory owners in other indus- 
tries are talking of closing-down, for they cannot go on as 
they are doing now. The scope of employment is seriously 
threatened through the unprecedented conditions, and so is 
a breakdown of our industrial system, the maximum product 
of which is now a desirable, but an unattainable, condition 
while things continue as they are, and continuation or 
amelioration depends largely on labour. It seems that a 
tremendous shock is needed to bring men to their senses 
to-day, and to enable them to see actualities instead of 
visions the realization of which is against the natural order 
of things. When Mr. Justice Sankey wrote the first Coal 
Commission report, neither he nor those who appended their 
signatures to it appreciated properly the psychology of the 
miners nor the recklessness of certain—not all—of their 
leaders. Had they done so, they would have left unsaid 
much that was said in that singular document. Those 
leaders who show any sanity in these matters are getting 
genuinely frightened. The General Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation (Mr. Frank Hodges) has appealed to the men 
to produce more. Mr. W. Brace, M.P., another leader of 
the miners, says : “ Unless you produce to the last ounce of 
‘* your capacity things needful for human life, you will be un- 
“ able to reduce the cost of living, complain how you will.” 
Do the miners and other sections of labour hear this, and 
will they act upon it? The desire for more money and less 
work in the industries most essential in our national life has 
become almost a disease, instead of a desire with healthy 
limitations. Until there is a change, we cannot look for 
any very great improvement in the general prosperity of the 
country. 


Three Weeks’ Hence.—Price of Ceal. 


THERE is uncertainty as to what will happen three weeks 
or so hence—unfortunately, just about the time of the meet- 
ing of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The ballot papers 
to decide whether or not notices shall be given by gas workers 
to cease service throughout the country are to be returned 
by May 18; and then, if the ballot is favourable to a strike 
with the view to try to compel compliance with demands, 
it is anticipated, as we said last week, that a fortnight’s 
notice will be tendered. This would, if nothing intervenes 
and the programme is immediately carried through, bring 
us to the first week in June. Then the Railway Unions 
are asking for a flat-rate increase of £1 a week—this for 
the purpose of raising the standard of living. The matter 
has been before the Central Wages Board; but an agree- 
ment was not reached. The question has already been 
referred to the National Wages Board, which is the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the agreement arrived at a short time 
since. A strike of railway men cannot now take place 
without a breach of the agreement until after one month 
from the time of the reference to the National Board. The 
period at which a strike could take place is therefore about 
the first week in June, if the National Board do not succeed 
in their present efforts. There is, however, no need to get 
gloomy over this yet awhile. We see, too, that the £1 a 
week increase—though it is estimated that it will cost 31 
millions more in wages—is not the end of the railway wages 
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movement. The locomotive men are asking for a levelling- 
up of their pay to £1 a day for drivers, 15s. for firemen, 
and ros. for cleaners. To the uncertainties as to strikes, 
as the last addition to the coal miners’ wages will cost a 
round sum somewhere in the neighbourhood of 40 millions 
a year, the'price of coal is to advance.  Iridustrial coal is 
to be increased’ by 4s. 2d. per ton and household coal by 
148. 2d. (including the 10s. rebate). The new prices are to 
be maximum—not fixed; and they take effect as from to- 
morrow. We see ‘no likelihood of help for this, though the 
Miners’ Federation hold that there is no’ necessity for it 
now that the coal industry is being workéd as a whole. If 
the railwaymen “are successful, in part or in whole, then, 
upon the increase in the price of coal, there will have to 
be an addition to railway rates. Small wonder that in the 
proceedings before the House of Lords Committee on the 
South Metropolitan Gas Bill last week, there was insistence 
upon the fact that, with the changed outlook since the Bill 
was deposited, the proposed 11d. per heat unit (“therm”) 
was cutting things rather fine. Whatever happens three 
weeks or so hence in the matter of threatened stoppages, 
there is one thing of which we are certain, that coal ‘costs 
will ascend ; and it is quite likely that strikes will only be 
averted by the shouldering of additional burden in the way 
of higher payments for work done and goods carried. 


The Gas Bill. 


Questioned by Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck, Sir Robert 
Horne stated in the House last week that he hoped to introduce 
a Bill dealing with charges for gas “as soon as possible,” The 
introduction of the Bill was to be an accomplished fact early 
after the Easter recess; but this promise was made during the 
reign of Sir Auckland Geddes at the Board of Trade. The 
changes since at the Board, as will be readily understood, have 
been partly responsible for delays; and a convenient opportunity 
is another reason. But we understand it is the ardent desire 
at the Board of Trade to get the Bill before the House prior to 
Whitsuntide; and this is necessary in view of the still mounting 
difficulties of the industry. A London evening paper last week— 
the ‘‘ Globe "—headed a paragraph giving Sir Robert’s statement 
with the words:,‘‘ Gas Profiteering to Stop,”...The gas industry 
has never had the opportunity to “ profiteer,” and never can have 
under statutory control. If the member of the staff of our even- 
ing contemporary who was responsible for the paragraph had 
studied the stock and share lists to ascertain what dividends were 
now paid by gas companies and the market value of the stocks, 
owing to legislation that is inconsistent with the present economic 
conditions, he would have probably found room for a little com- 
miseration for, instead of slander upon, those who in pre-war 
days invested money for security in the statutorily regulated 
gas industry. 








Institution Programme. 


We see that in our editorial notice last week of the technical 
programme for the Institution meeting, we referred to the title of 
one paper as “ Oxygen in Gas Purification.”” This should have 
read ‘“ Oxygen in Gas Production,” by Professor J. W. Cobb and 
Mr. H. J. Hodsman, M.Sc. The Gas Research Fellowship Report, 
we learn, will consist of a paper on “ Some High-Temperature 
Reactions of Toluene and Benzene.” This will be by Professor 
Cobb and Dr. S. F. Dufton. 


Outlook for the ‘'1.C.G.A.” Stockholders. 


The war history of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
has a fascination for many readers, even though not financially 
concerned in the business; for its large operations, scattered as 
they have been about the Continental countries involved in the 
war—Germany, Belgium, and France—have provided a tale of 
remarkable interest. The narrative of how they have fared in 
these countries was continued by Sir Charles Jessel, Bart., at the 
meeting of the stockholders last Wednesday; and one of the 
surprises of the occasion was the story of the unjust treatment 
to which the Association have been exposed at the hands of the 
municipal authorities of Antwerp. This is not the treatment that 
one would have expected—especially from an important authority 
in a country allied to this one—to see meted-out to a trading 
concern financed by British capital; and the treatment must be 


However, the most important feature of the meeting was the part 
of Sir Charles's speech in which he referred to the anticipation 
of the main part of the Association’s claims on Germany being 
liquidated before long, though there are supplementary ones still 
to be framed. In this connection, he submitted a provisional 
scheme which he himself (the matter has still to be discussed by 
the Board) has sketched as a basis of how the money accruing 
from. the claims should be dealt with. Although he gave the 
outline of this scheme as coming (so to speak) off his own bat, 
there is no doubt that Sir Charles knows pretty well what in this 
regard are the views of his colleagues. To put it in a nutshell 
[the full report appears in this issue], the scheme provides for a 
reduction of the capital by the return of 60 p.ct.; and the payment 
of a dividend of 20 p.ct. free of income-tax. After the experiences 
of the last five or six years, the stockholders will be delighted to 
handle the money, and to know that the greater part of the re- 
mainder of the capital is invested in countries that are not under 
German government. 


Christians not Wanted. 


We have in our time heard a good many excuses for labour 
strikes; but never before have we known gas workers to go out 
on strike because members of a Christian Union were employed 
on the works. This actually happened at the Antwerp station 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association; and the story was 
related by Sir Charles Jessel in the speech referred to in the 
previous paragraph. Three members of the Christian Union 
were employed by the manager without any idea that he was 
offending the political or non-religious susceptibilities of anyone. 
But the greater number of the men belong to the Socialists’ 
Union; and with their socialistic tenets atheism appears to be 
combined. Consequently, they desired the eviction of the mem- 
bers of the Christian Union; and to enforce their demand, a large 
majority of the Socialists left work. But there were loyalists in 
the rank and file; there was the staff; there were volunteers; and 
there was the sympathy of the authorities, civil and inilitary. 
The strike was broken. Membership of a Christian Union cannot 
be allowed to be a bar to honest employment. 


Steaming Results at Uddingston. 


In our news columns to-day is given a comparison of the 
manufacturing results of the Bothwell and Uddingston Gas 
Company for the years 1918-19 and 1919-20. It will be observed 
that the gas make is not so good; and Mr. Lawrence Hislop 
explains this by the fact that the working has had to be to an 
extent subservient to the needs of the research of the Gas In- 
vestigation Committee. This being so, the differencein gas result 
makes the industry heavier debtors still to the Company and Mr. 
Hislop. It will be seen that the average quantity of gas actually 
sold per ton of coal carbonized ‘was 19,220 c.ft. last year, com- 
pared with 22,472 c.ft. in the precéding year. Mr. Hislop has not 
included the average calorific values, so that calculation cannot 
be made as to the relative B.Th.U. produced per ton of coal. 
The 9°8 cwt. of coke for sale is about 1 cwt. better. Tar is practi- 
cally the same—21'7 gallons; and sulphate of ammonia (one of 
the best makes in the gas industry) is 35°2 lbs, per ton of coal, or 
5°48 lbs. less than when there was heavier steaming, which is a 
reduction that might be expected in the circumstances. 


———— 





Compensation for Subsidence. 


Subsidence is an old enemy for gas undertakings in mining 
areas, They are not the only sufferers from it. All forms of 
property are its victims. Last year the Labour Party introduced 
a Bill in Parliament to deal with the matter of compensation for 
damage caused by underground workings ; but after second read- 
ing, it was rejected in Committee. This year the Labour Party 
has made another trial, and had a fair amount of support. But 
an amendment was carried deferring the second reading for six 
months, which is another way of giving the measure the “ happy 
despatch.” Of course, the idea was that compensation should be 
the means to the end of prevention. In several places in the dis- 
cussion, reference was made to the damage caused by subsidence 
to gas and water mains, and to the loss by leakage. In the dis- 
cussion allusion was made to Wales and Lancashire; and every 
other mining area could have furnished examples, One speaker, 
referring to Pontypridd, stated that the loss of gas by leakage was 





denounced by all disinterested men as a gross breach of equity. 


27 million cubic feet a year, which is nearly one-third of the total 
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In the Rhondda valley, some 33 million cubic feet are lost which 
is also about one-third of the make. These are serious losses 
for such undertakings; and now that the cost of gas production 
is so much heavier, the loss is still more serious. However, this 
is one of the matters that requires a deal of perseverance; and 
perseverance may in time induce the Government to deal with it. 


Fiaancial Measures Advauced. 


The Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Bill passed 
through Committee in the Lords on Tuesday, and on Thursday 
was read the third time. This useful measure—which refers to 
the issue of capital by gas, water, hydraulic power, electricity, 
tramway, and light railway undertakings—now only awaits the 
Royal Assent. When printed as Royal Assented, we will pub- 
lish the full text, so that gas undertakings may know precisely 
what they may, and what they may not, do under its provisions. 
The Tramway Charges (Temporary Increase of Charges) Bill 
which amends, for tramway concerns, the terms of the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act of 1918, and 
gives tramway authorities and companies an opportunity of 
strengthening their financial position, was read the third time 
in the Commons on Wednesday. This all shows a satisfactory 
intention on the part of the Government to remedy the financial 
deterioration which statutory concerns have undergone through 
the war and subsequent economic changes. 











PERSONAL, 


The Council of the Society of Chemical Industry have accepted, 
with much regret, the resignation of Mr. David Lloyd Howard as 
Honorary Treasurer of the Society, to take effect after the 
annual meeting in July; and they have elected Mr. E. V. Evans, of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, his successor in office. 


Mr, J. E. Buckvey, the Assistant Engineer and Manager of the 
Pontefract Corporation Gas Department, has been appointed 
Manager and Secretary to the Marsden Urban District Council 
gas. undertaking, and takes up his duties there on June 1. Mr. 
Buckley has held the position he is now vacating since 1910, with 
the exception of three years’ service with the forces, two years of 
which were spent overseas in the East African campaign. 


The many friends in this country of Mr. R. J. Luxey, J.P., 
formerly Secretary of the Australian Gas Light Company, Sydney 
(N.S.W.), and previously Secretary of the Falmouth Gas Com- 


pany in Cornwall, will regret to learn that towards the end of last | 


year he underwent a serious operation at a private hospital in 
Burwood, in which suburb he resides. After many weeks under 
treatment Mr. Lukey was able to return to his residence, where 


he is now making satisfactory progress towards recovery. This 


unexpected illness will naturally delay Mr. Lukey’s contemplated 
visit to England. 


i 
<—= 


OBITUARY. 


On the 1st inst. the death took place at Hampstead, after a 
short illness, of Prof. Watson Smirn, F.C.S., F.I.C. Deceased, 
who was in his 75th year, for many years occupied the position 
of Editor of the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 
from which position he retired some five years ago. In addi- 





tion to being its Editor, he contributed on many subjects to the | 


** Journal.” 








The National Benzol Company, Ltd.i—In the May issue of 
*“ The World’s Work,” there is much information with regard to 
the substitution as a motor fuel of benzol for petrol. In the first 
place, there is a portrait of Mr. Samuel Henshaw, F.I.C., who is 
referred to as an eminent pioneer in promoting the development 
of benzol production, and the use of benzol in various industies. 
He actively assisted in the promotion of the National Benzol 
Association, of which he is a Vice-President, and was also one of 
the founders of the National Benzol Company, Ltd., of which he 
is Chairman. The same issue of the magazine contains an illus- 
trated article by Mr. F. A. Talbot, in which the achievements and 
possibilities of benzol as a motor spirit are fully dealt with. The 
author points out that the National Benzol Company, though it 
has only been in operation for about a year, has already per- 
fected a highly efficient distribution system, ensuring the delivery 
of the spirit to the consumer at the lowest figure practicable. 
This system is fully in accord with contemporary scientific trad- 
ing principles. Mention is made of the fact that one large firm 
of caterers in London have found 800 gallons of “ National ” 
benzol per week were doing the same volume of work as had 
previously required 1600 gallons of petrol—effecting a weekly 
saving of £100 in hard cash. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA, 


Every industry, whether competitors or otherwise with electri- 
city, should do all in its power to oppose the revised clauses of 
the original Electricity Supply Bill, which are intended to form an 
amending Act to the one passed last year. Hostility on the part 
of all is justified, because the clauses involve principles which 
directly attack private enterprise, which favour confiscation, and 
which will authorize the Government to find and guarantee expen- 
diture for electrical purposes, which will 
amount to preferential financial aid, and 
will lead no one knows whither. And in 
these days of an overwhelming national 
debt and monetary obligations, the Government have no right 
to strat-out, unless necessity compels, into fresh paths of outlay. 
Generally speaking, the electricity industry does not want this 
addendum to last session’s Act; it would be well content for a 
period of peace, in which to allow the Electricity Commissioners 
to take stock of the position, and to move on the road of develop- 
ment within the limits of the parliamentary sanction already ob- 
tained. The “Electrical Review” and “ Electrical Industries” 
have put this feeling into words. The Act of last session, as the 
latter puts it, fits the situation so neatly that the appearance of 
another Bill seems a palpable absurdity for even the present 
or any Government to commit. It will again simply unsettle the 
industry ; and ‘so our contemporary urges the industry to pro- 
test against the exhumed provisions, and to complete the work 
so well begun by the House of Lords. Weremember that, when 
Lord Moulton towards the end of last session attacked the measure 
with that sharp penetration of his, which pierces disguises, and 
sees the actual conditions underneath, there came sneers from 
certain electrical quarters which thought his Lordship’s voice was 
that of the gas industry, and not the articulation of his own bril- 
liant intelligence. Now it seems that the action Lord Moulton 
took exactly squares with the riper views of the electrical indus- 
try, or some of its leading lights and representative journals. 


The “Electrical Review” sees in the 
Act an attempt to drive out private elec- 
tricity supply enterprise, in addition to 
the already adopted principle of State 
control, and worse than that—extinction of private enterprise by 
methods which are hardly one step removed from fraud. In the 
beginning of this proposed legislation, the terms on which the 
the purchase of generating stations and transmission lines were 
to proceed were flagrantly unjust; and the Government had, we 
read, for very shame to provide a partial remedy. That is plain 
talking on the part of our contemporary ; and it is fully justified. 
It suggests that there are two points in the clauses which require 
amendment. The first one is the terms of compulsory purchase. 
It is submitted that compulsory purchase should not be put into 
force until and unless it is necessary in the interests of economy 
and progress. But, when itis, it should be on the basis of justice 
and equity. We cannot see why the powers of compulsory pur- 
chase should exist at all, or why it should ever be in the interests 
of economy and progress to exercise compulsory powers. The 
other item is that of bulk supply. Under the present Act, the 
whole benefit of any reduction in price (remarks the “ Review ”)is 
to inure to the consumer. “It is, however, certain that if the pre- 
sent undertakers were permitted to continue generating electricity 
and extending their plant, they would be as well able as the District 
Boards to reduce the generating costs, sharing the benefits with 
the consumer, and this is included in their rights under the parlia- 
mentary agreement. Under the Act, they are deprived of this 


The Revival and 
Resentment. 


Extinction and 
Terms. 


| right, without compensation in any shape or form. Now is the 


time for the electricity industry to help to bring an (in-this respect) 
erring Government to its senses. 


We have been reading aninteresting series 
of articles on the “ Foundations of In- 
dustry.” They are excellent; but by the 
time we are at the end of the third, the 
only real foundations of industry that are discovered in them are 
the coal and the gas industries. The electricity industry has large 
place in the substance of the articles—not from the point of view 
that it is an unnecessary member in our system of things (that 
would be foolish), but criticism and condemnation are directed 
to the wild proposal to create a few enormous super-stations, 
and carry out large schemes at x expense, with x result. It is not 
the time for speculation in grandiose experiment, without a critical 
examination of the fundamentals and the cost. The articles are 
a protest against embarking recklessly on enormous electrical 
schemes without thorough investigation right away from the 
beginning of the factors bearing on the matter. The writer also 
urges us to coldly and calmly estimate what assets. are left to us 
after the war, and how best our great resources can be used to 
recover lost ground. The best has not been made of them in the 
past. The conviction stands out plainly that many millions of 
money have been wasted because the country has failed to give 
sufficient thought to the subject of economical production. Never- 
theless, the Government takes a prominent part in one of the 
finest Gilbertian situations to which the war, its consequences, 
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and the good resolutions made during its course and since, have 
given birth. A Committee proposed to the Government a big 
scheme of super-power stations for generating electricity, a can- 
celling of a heap of existing capital, and the provision of a vast 
and costly distribution system; and they told the Government 
that, if electricity was used for heating purposes as well as power, 
millions and millions of tons of coal would be saved in the year, 
which, if the value was assessed in cash, would represent an 
ecoriomy of almost fabulous dimensions. The Government easily 
swallowed the story, and with it the whole of the proposals; and 
now their pride will not allow them to renounce the position, 
although they have been shown that, in relation to heat energy, 
the conversion of coal toelectricity, and then its reconversion to 
heat, means a loss of efficiency at which the disinterested scientific 
man stands aghast. The folly of the thing is enough to make 
men wonder whether these are matters in which politicians should 
interfere at all. We are certain no single member of the Govern- 
ment would care to attack the contents of Sir Dugald Clerk’s 
recent lecture before the Institution of Civil Engineers; and yet 
the Government will not admit any error on its part—always 
taking shelter behind the Committee whose advice was accepted 
with childish confidence. All the electrical papers have given 
the lecture the scantiest attention—despite place and audience ; 
and it might be supposed that some of them are unaware that the 
lecture has been delivered. The final paragraph in the series of 
articles before us is worth quotation: ‘ In this as in other realms 
it is true that ‘a lie which is half-a-truth is ever the worst of 
lies ;’ and because of the fascinating half-truths which have 
gathered about and around the Coal Conservation Report, this 
usually sane and cautious nation of ours is in danger of following 
a will-o’-the-wisp, rushing headlong after something merely be- 
cause it is new and strange, and lending its sanction toa scheme 
scientifically fallacious, economically unsound, and practically 
unproven. Let us hope that British commonsense will yet 
triumph, and will support a sane and temperate method of dealing 
with a matter that so vitally affects not only our immediate 
interests, but those of generations yet unborn, and will not be 
stampeded wildly and blindly into a scheme which once under- 
taken will be as irrevocable as it is ambitious.” 


The terms on which the municipal owners 
Electric Lighting for of electricity supply undertakings are 
Housing Schemes. prepared to furnish electric light to ten- 
ants of dwellings under housing schemes 
are beginning to have disclosure; but we do not see anything 
yet about those all-electric houses of which at one time so much 
was heard. At Brighton, the consumer is to enter into an agree- 
ment to take a fixed demand each quarter at the rate of 1s. a 
week in the summer six months, and 2s. a week in the winter. six 
months, per 100 watts of demand. Controls will be fitted ; so that 
if the consumer is taking too much electricity at any time, the 
lights will flicker or go dim till the extra lights have been switched- 
off, and the load ae to the agreed amount. In addition to 
this, various adjustments will be made to ensure that the cost 
comes to about the same as that charged to other consumers. 
We can see in these conditions the making of a little unhappi- 
ness between the tenants and the Electricity Department. The 
Corporation of Walsall have some municipal cottages ; and the 
terms for electric lighting are on these lines: An additional rent 
is to be payable for electricity at the rate of 3d. per week per lamp 
installed—the additional rent to be payable weekly with the rent 
for the house. The tenant is to be responsible for all missing, 
damaged, or defective lamps or shades, and damage to the wiring 
or installation, glazing, a atte of loose fixtures, and damage 
to any other part of the premises. All burned-out, damaged, or 
broken lamps or shades are to be replaced by, and at the expense 
of, the tenant, and to the satisfaction of the Corporation, But 
the tenant will be allowed the free replacement of one lamp per 
annum. The tenant will have the option of being supplied with 
electricity by meter at the tariff charges for the time being in 
force. There again with working class customers there should be 
a good crop of unpleasantness. The Kilmarnock and Aberdeen 
Corporations are proposing electric lighting for their new housing 
schemes; but nothing definite as to the terms has yet been an- 
nounced. The Arbroath Corporation has been in communication 
with the Ministry of Health on the subject; and the Department 
has assured the Corporation that they have no objection to the 
proposal to instal electric light in the new houses, providing satis- 
factory tenders can be obtained. The Sheffield Corporation are 
erecting houses on the Walkley Hall Estate; and the estimated 
cost of wiring and installing the electric light is £10 per house— 
the total cost being £1840. 


A page and a quarter are devoted by the 
“ Electrical Times” to a description of 
an electrical installation in the kitchen of 
Maude’s Restaurant at Park Lane Corner, 
Oxford Street. The electrical apparatus is given the credit for 
having assisted in the development of the business, which appa- 
ratus, ‘ with its absence of fumes and poisonous gases, is a direct 
incentive to cleanliness, and reduces the work involved to a mini- 
mum.” These electrical writers cannot forsake their rusty old 
platitudes when dealing with this subject ; but, though they stick 
to them with almost fanatical fervour, they can never be per- 
suaded to explain what they actually mean. Fumes there are 
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with cooking no matter the heating agent employed; but we 
should like the writer to explain to us positively what he means 
by “ poisonous gases.” It is the oldelectrical enmity to the popu- 
larity of gas that induces the insertion of these silly innuendoes. 
The installation at this restaurant does not appear to be a par- 
ticularly extersive one; and it has been supplied on the hire- 
purchase system. There is a three-tier pastry oven, a double 
oven roaster, a griller, and a fish frier. One of the proprietors of 
the business was asked his unbiassed opinion of electricity as a 
cooking agent; and his reply was that he had no hesitation in 
saying that it was in every way satisfactory—one of his remarks 
being that he had never had a single joint or cake burnt since 
the apparatus was installed. We quite believehim. Most of the 
business seems to be in the light refreshment line, or afternoon 
teas. Out of some 1500 customers who visit the restaurant during 
the day, “roughly about 200 to 250” are supplied with “full” 
meals. What the “full” meals consist of readers are not told. 
Nor is information given as to the price per unit at which the 
current issupplied. During the first three weeks, 10s. 6d., tos. 6d., 
and 12s. 9d. were the sums spent on current for the roasting 
range, the griller, and the fish-frier; while the pastry-oven only 
cost for current 6s. 3d., 6s. 3d., and gs. 3d. With business 
expansion, the cost is rising; and now the pastry-oven requires 
between 10s. 3d. and ros. 103d. worth of current per week. The 
maximum number of pastries cooked in a day, it is reported, is 
1600. It is also stated that the question of cost is important; 
but the article is most economical in details, particularly as to 
the price per unit, the units used, and work actually done, which 
alone can enable a fair, comparative judgment to be made. We 
like to convert the units used into B.Th.U., and apply the test 
of known efficiencies. : 
A buoyant imagination is the possession 
Imagination and of Mr. J. W. Beauchamp. If it was not, 
Optimism. he would be of no use in the office of 
Director and Secretary of the Electrical 
Development Association. He has an article in the “ Electrician,” 
headed “Selling an Idea.” He holds that, in attacking the cost 
of manufacturing domestic electric appliances, or by any means 
enabling householders to obtain them with less initial outlay, lies 
the most promising prospect of rapidly acquiring the immense 


| business of domestic electrification. He strongly emphasizes that 


to wait for cheap electricity to create a demand for expensive 
consuming appliances is to wait a long time. But he indulges in 
assumption. Assuming, he says, that the cost of competing forms 
of light and heat and money values undergo no great change from 
present standards, it may be regarded as certain that a rate con- 
siderably higher than a halfpenny per unit would bring in “the 
whole” of the general and domestic business, provided that in- 
stallation material and appliances could be obtained by the con- 
sumers without heavy payments or long-term commitments, but 
probably not otherwise. The fatuity of the assumption will be 
apparent to those electricians who are following gas-producing 
developments in the gas industry, and to those gas men whose 
intelligence enables them to take a very fair view of the electrical 
position. Mr. Beauchamp quotes Mr. H. Hirst, of the General 
Electric Company, who not long since was referring to the prob- 
ability of electrical energy being produced at figures of the order 
of ord. per unit—with all the increased expenditure for every- 
thing and every purpose. Mr. Beauchamp, in the midst of much 
that is discouraging, finds this statement of Mr. Hirst very en- 
couraging. Careful search for the likelihood of this being 
achieved does not put us in possession of any justification for 
accepting it; and (as has been seen) earlier in the article Mr. 
Beauchamp warns his readers that to wait for cheap electricity 
to create a demand for expensive consuming appliances is to 
wait a long time. Moreover, Mr. Hirst was referring to electricity 
“ production,” which, though having some relation, does not 
mean “sale.” Mr. Beauchamp regards the figure of o'1d. per 
unit with great admiration, because he finds that a genera- 
tion figure of this order would permit of the addition of 200 p.ct. 
for detail distribution, and another 200 p.ct. for the provision 
and maintenance of the nore costly pieces of consumers’ apparatus— 
resulting in the restoration of “ our long-lost halfpenny per unit 
for general domestic supply of heat and power.” The gulf is 
wide and deep between actual conditions and the realization of 
the state when the production of electrical energy will permit 
of its sale at approximately $d. per unit, with the provision and 
maintenance of the more costly pieces of consumers’ apparatus 
thrown in. However, Mr. Beauchamp, having got so far in his 
consideration of the position as constructed on a hypothetical 
basis, begins to see various incidental difficulties crowding up. 
He admits, for instance, that the magnitude of distribution work 
will increase greatly, and expenditure upon it may become a very 
large item in the cost of the unit, at least until general use by 
night and day leads to a high resultant load factor on mains and 
plant. So we see Mr. Beauchamp easing-off a little in favour of 
gradual business expansion, until the industry gets to the middle 
stages of development which may call for much capital to be 
locked-up in anticipation of revenue to follow. The article is 
continued with little homilies on the need for enterprise, what 
manufacturers’ advertising should do, where publicity work has 
failed, co-operative effort, show-room requirements, &c, The 
thing that strikes us most about the article is that it completely 
discloses the feelings of the writer, as plainly as it does the coating 
of optimism. 
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FUEL RESEARCH BOARD REPORT. 





To the portions which have already been reproduced in the “ JournaL” of the report for 1918-19 of the 

Fuel Research Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research [ante, pp. 189, 191, 252], the 

following further extracts are now added. These complete our notice of what throughout is a most 
interesting document. 


DomEstTic HEATING. 


In the years 1917-18 and 1919, grants were made by the De- 
partment to the Manchester Air Pollution Board, in connection 
with inquiries being conducted by Dr. Margaret Fishenden on 
some of the problems of domestic heating. The investigation 
into the efficiency of open fires has yielded a collection of oare- 
fully ascertained data, from which a new departure can be made 
in domestic fires. The lines laid down for the inquiry involved 
the direct measurement of the total heat radiated by open fires of 
various types, and with different kinds of solid fuel. In addition 
to the direct determination of the radiant heat emitted by the fire, 
measurements were made of the volume and temperature of the 
flue gases passing up the chimney, so that the heat loss due to 
this cause under various conditions of draught and air supply 


outside air which was drawn into, and passed through, the room. 
With an amount sufficient to change the air of the room once 
every hour, the loss was only 16 p.ct.; while with ten times this 
amount of air, the loss rose to 50 p.ct. It is evident, therefore, 
that the control of the draught through the room to the chimney 
is of the first importance. 

Another important result which has been established on a firm 
footing by Dr. Fishenden’s observations is the superior radiating 
quality of coke-fires, and in particular when the coke used has 
been made by carbonization at a temperature much lower than 
that used in coke-ovens or gas-retorts. This fact was already 
known to observers who had made a study of low-temperature 
coke as a domestic fuel; but the exact measurements that are 
now recorded give new definiteness to what had previously been 
merely qualitative observations. 





coal as fuel. In the open fire, distillation of coal in situ plays 
a large part in the operation ; and the products of this distillation 
—gas and tar—require for their smokeless combustion continual 
care and attention. How inadequate this care is to secure a per- 
fect result will be at once recognized when it is remembered that 
even the chimney of an open fire which is only occasionally used 
has to be swept for the removal of soot at least once a year. 
With smokeless solid fuel, the operation in the fire is simply 
one of combustion; and the air supply only needs to be regulated 
so as to burn the fuel at any required speed. No smoke is pro- 
duced ; so that a chimney of much smaller diameter may be used, 
with its corresponding advantages of economy in building and in 
maintenance. The maintenance and regulation of a sufficient 


| draught would be simpler and more uniform in action, as the 
was ascertained. The loss was found to vary with the amount of | 


moceensy flues, dampers, and slides would not be fouled by soot 
and tar, 

On behalf of the Building Materials Research Committee of 
the Department, Mr. Arthur H. Barker, of University College, 
London, has carried out a series of investigations into the effici- 
ency of kitchen ranges. Reports on these investigations have 
from time to tiine been submitted to the Committee. 


Air POLLUTION. 


It is matter for genuine satisfaction that there are increasing 
signs, from widely different sides, of the development of a real 
and abidiag public interest in the more cleanly as well as the 
more efficient use of the national fuel resources. 

It is desirable that attention should be drawn to the three 


| principal forms of atmospheric pollution which result from the 


Arrangements are now being | 


made with Dr. Fishenden for carrying out a series of open-fire | 


tests with low-temperature coke produced from coals of known 
origin, and under carefully controlied conditions of carbonization, 
at the Fuel Research Station. If, besides its known quality of 
smokelessness, this form of solid fuel can be credited with a much 
higher thermal efficiency than coal when it is burned in open fires 
under suitable conditions, it is evident that the replacement of raw 
coal by this material would give a new lease of life to the much- 
abused, but still most popular, open fire. 

While both the gas-fire and the electric-radiator may fairly be 


combustion of fuel. These are: 


(a) Sooty matter from the burning of raw coal. 

(b) Ash and dust from the burning of coal or coke. 

(c) Acid impurities derived from the sulphur contained in coal 
and coke, and in the unpurified gases produced from these 
raw materials. 


While the abolition of (a) by the more careful regulation of the 


, combustion of raw coal or by the replacement of raw coal by 
| smokeless forms of fuel is most to be desired, it must not be 


considered mainly from the point of view of their efficiency as | 


radiators, other important elements must be taken into account 
in the case of the open fire. Gas-fires and electric-radiators can 
be turned-on at a moment’s notice, and reach their maximum effi- 
ciency very quickly. They therefore give an immediate return 
for the potential heat units they consume, even when they are 
used over very short periods. This is not the case with the open 
fire consuming solid fuel. The lighting of the fire is a time- 
consuming operation, which, as a rule, is not undertaken oftener 
than once a day. Further, though the fire is alight for a great 
part of the day, there may be long periods over which it would 
be wasteful and unnecessary that it should be maintained at its 
maximum output of heat. 
nust therefore be judged from this important point of view, as 
well as from that of its radiating and thermal efficiency. 
probably from the first of these considerations that fireplaces of 
the “ well” type have established themselves in the position they 
hold to-day. The Board are at present considering with the 
Manchester Board whether a line of investigation may be followed 
which will throw further light on this side of the subject. 

The investigation up to this point has been of great value, as 
showing that the familiar characterization of the open fire as “a 
contrivance in which gz to 95 p.ct. of the potential value of the 
coal goes up the chimney and pollutes the atmosphere, and only 
5 to 8 p.ct. is utilized in the room,” is quite unsupported by the 
facts. The radiant efficiency of coal-fires of different types varies 
from 19} to 25 p.ct.; while, with fires of low-temperature coke in 
the same grate and burning under like conditions, it amounts to 
31 to 34 p.ct. In addition to the directly-measured radiant heat, 
the open fire must be credited with heat conducted, radiated, and 
convected from the fireplace, chimney, and walls ; so that, instead 
of the loss by the chimney of 92 to 95 p.ct., probably not more 
than 30 to 40 p.ct. escapes—60 to 70 p.ct. being used in warming 
the room itself and the general fabric of the building. 


The further possibility of improvement through reduction of | 


heat loss by the chimney and increase in the amount of direct 
radiation into the room, may result in raising the open fire to a 
much higher level of efficiency. Even if this should prove to be 
the case, there will still remain an almost unlimited field for the 
extension of gas-heating appliances. But, so long as the cost of 
the potential heat units in coke and gas remains at the present 


national scale must involve the continued use of solid fuel to a 
very considerable extent. 


If a smokeless form of fuel were available in large residential 


centres, the problem of permanently raising the efficiency of the | 


open fire would be enormously simplified by the abolition of raw 


forgetten that, even in the complete absence of black smoke, 
large quantities of fine ash and dust may continue to be dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. These dust particles will still be 


| deposited from the atmosphere on the vegetation of the neigh- 


bourhood, and while in suspension in the air will act as nuclei for 
the deposit of atmospheric moisture, and thus help in the forma- 
tion of white fog. The acid impurities (c) will, in like manner, 
continue to be deposited either in association with the dust par- 
ticles or with rain or dew. 


PULVERIZED COAL. 
Since its establishment, the F uel Research Board have followed 


| with interest the developments in the use of pulverized coal for 


The suitability of a grate or fireplace | 


It is | 


industrial heating. From the study of the most recent literature 
on the subject, it was clear that the use of pulverized coal had 
during the past few years been taken-up seriously and energeti- 
cally in America; so that when the Board were approached on 
the subject by Mr. Leonard Harvey early last year, they were 
prepared to assist him in making arrangements for his proposed 
visit to the United States for the purpose of investigating the 
whole position there as regards the preparation and the use of 
pulverized fuel. 

It is the belief of the Board that justification for publishing 
and disseminating Mr. Harvey’s report has been supplied by the 
recent developments in connection with the coal industry, one 
effect of which developments will be to emphasize more than 
ever the need for the adoption of more economical and efficient 
means for the use of fuel in industry. The bare fact that this 
method is now being applied to the burning of over 10 million 


| tons of coal per annum in America is in itself strong reason for 


; | the consideration of this subject was passed over to that bod 
ratio of 1 to 6, the larger movements towards fuel economy ona | 


its serious consideration in Great Britain. As closer inquiries 
will probably involve the testing of the suitability of many types 
of coal for use in the pulverized form, the Board thought it was 
desirable that a small plant for this purpose should be installed 
at their station. An order was accordingly placed for a test plant. 


PEAT INQUIRIES, 


Early in its history the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research received numerous proposals for the investigation of 
schemes for the preparation and utilization of peat. 

When the Fuel Research Board was established early in 1917, 
y. 

As the scarcity and dearness of coal have led to increasing 
interest in the development of peat—not only in Great Britain 


| and Ireland, but in the Dominions and the Colonies—the Board 


are satisfied that their practical interest in the subject must not 
be allowed to drop. They have therefore appointed Prof. Pierce 
Purcell as their Peat Investigation Officer. 
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FueL ALCOHOL. 

The report of the Inter-Departmental Committee regarding the 
Production and Utilization of Alcohol for Power and Traction 
Purposes has been considered by the Committee of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research; and they have recommended 
the establishment of a small permanent organization under the 
Fuel Research Board to continue investigations into these pro- 


blems. The Fuel Research Board propose to begin by bringing 
the work already being done, both as regards production and utili- 
zation of alcohol, into proper focus; and Sir Frederic Nathan has 
been appointed Power Alcohol Igvestigation Officer. Sir Frederic 
Nathan was the officer in control of alcohol under the Ministry 
of Munitions during the war, and Chairman of the Production 
Section of the Inter:-Departmental Committee referred to. He 
has. been entrusted with the survey of the present position, 
and with making proposals to the Board for such experiment 
and research as may from time to time appear to be necessary. 
But it is obvious that, until an estimate has been made of the 
possible sources for the production of alcohol within the Empire, 
and uatil their probable amount, and the cost of using them, have 
been ascertained, it would be useless to embark upon research 
on any extended scale into methods of production or utilization. 


SCHEME OF WoRK. 


From the foregoing account of the work of the Board, it will be 
seen that the scheme of work for the coming year will, as far as 
time permits, include: 


1.—The further organization and development of a survey of 
the coals of Great Britain, and in particular as to the suit- 
ability of different types of known origin for conversion into 
gases, fuel oils, and coke, 

2.—The obtaining of data of unquestionable accuracy for the 

preparation of thermal balance-sheets for various methods 
of coal carbonization and the gasification of coke, and 
in connection with the use of gaseous fuels in industrial 
furnaces. { 

3.—The obtaining of data for the preparation efseconomic 

balance-sheets for carbonization, gasification, and furnace 
operations. 

4.—The obtaining of similar thermal and economic data in con- 

nection with the use of peat as fuel. 

5.—Experimental work on carbonization at temperatures up 

to 650° C., and on various types of apparatus for this 
purpose. 
6.—The study of the coke produced under (5) from various 
types of coal as smokeless fuel for domestic and industrial 
purposes, either directly or in the form of briquettes. 

7.—The study of the oils produced under (5) as a source of 
fuel oils for use by the navy in steam-boilers or in Diesel 
engines. 

8.—The study of the hydrocarbon gases produced under (5) 

with a view to their utilization directly as high-grade fuel 
or as a source of fuel alcohol. 

g.—Experimental work on carbonization in continuous vertical 

retorts with and without steaming, and the study of the 
thermal aspects of these operations. 

10.—Experiments on the carbonization of coal at high tempera- 

tures to ascertain the influence of temperature, and of the 
rate of heating, on the quality of the coke produced, and 
on the yield of bye-products, with a view to the possible 
utilization of low-grade coking coals for the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. 

11.—The use of pulverized fuel in operations of various kinds. 

12.—Steam-boiler tests of the products of carbonization, coke, 

fuel oils, and fuel gases. 

13.—Records of the effects of purely meteorological conditions 

on the natural draught of a chimney. ~ 

14.—In connection with the Gas Standards inquiry, the ex- 

haustive examination of the Simmance “ Total Heat Re- 
cording Calorimeter,” and of any other forms of calori- 
meter which may be brought out. 

Apart from the work actually carried out at the station, the 
Board will continue the inquiries with reference to peat and 
alcohol, and will keep in touch with the work on atmospheric 
pollution and on domestic heating, as well as the propaganda and 
pioneering work on coal economy of the Board of Trade, Office 
of Works, and other Government Departments. 


THE RESEARCH STATION. 


In February, 1919, Engineer-Commander J. Fraser Shaw, R.N., 
entered on his duties as Chief Engineer of the station, and very 
soon began to take an active part in the organization of the work 
of its completion. 

In May, 1918, Dr. Thomas Gray, Senior Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, was lent to the Depart- 
ment for a period of three years. As Chief of the Laboratories, 
Dr. Gray at once took over the whole work of fitting and equipping 
the physical and chemical laboratories and of selecting a nucleus 
staff. Though Dr. Gray, like all those who have been engaged in 
the work of the Department, was greatly hindered by the difficul- 
ties of the times, the results of his labours have been most satis- 
factory ; and the Board feel sure that, on this side, the station is 
admirably prepared to deal with the work to be undertaken. 

The report (which is signed by Sir George Beilby) concludes ; 
“We desire again to express our appreciation of the generous 





from Dr. Charles Carpenter and his colleagues the Directors of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. While in every emer- 
gency Dr. Carpenter placed his good offices at our disposal, his 
tactful reserve and his obvious desire to avoid even the appear- 
ance of interference with the complete independence of this 
Department, has made it necessary that we should in every case 
take the initiative when we desired to have the benefit of his advice 
or help. The writer of this report feels that he cannot close it 
without acknowledging his indebtedness to Mr. W. H. Burton, the 
Chief Designing Engineer of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, whose services were placed at hisdisposal by Dr. Carpenter 
in August, 1917. For nearly two years the greater part of Mr. 
Burton’s time was devoted to the laying-out and design.of the 
station and its plant. He has throughout taken the deepest in- 
terest in every detail, as well as in the wider aspects of the work, 
and has in all aspects proved himself an ideal colleague.” 





Oxygenated Oil Gas Thirty Years Ago. 

Under this heading the ‘“‘Chemical Trade Journal” last week 
published the following paragraph from their issue of May 10, 1890: 
Dr. Thorne, of Brin’s Oxygen Company, has recently carried out 
a series of experiments with the view of testing the advantages of 
the Tatham patent for the manufacture of an oil-gas of very high 
illuminating power. It will be within the recollection of our 
readers that Mr. Valon has shown, at Ramsgate, that oxygen may 
be used with advantage for the purification of coal gas; and that 
he found that in his process the addition of oxygen to the gas 
caused an increase in the illuminating power. The same is now 
found to be the case when oxygen is added to oil-gas; and it has 
been shown that as much as 50 p.ct. of oxygen can be added to 
the oil-gas without any risk of forming an explosive mixture. The 
process at present used at Brin’s works at Westminster consists in 
first heating American petroleum toa moderate temperature in an 
iron retort, and then adding to the gases and vapours produced 
about 20 p.ct. of oxygen, which prevents the subsequent conden- 
sation of the vapours, and at the same time enormously increases 
the illuminating power. The necessary plant is of a very simple 
description ; and, as far as one can judge from the experiments 
which have been carried out, there seems every’ground for 
believing that the process is one which will work well on a 
large scale, and be capable of producing an illuminating gas of 
high intensity at a comparatively cheap rate. . 
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Oil-Recovery from Saturated Sands. 

It is stated by the “ Shale-Oil Review ” that much activity is 
reported in connection with the treatment of the deposits of oil- 
saturated sands in Routt County, Colorado; andit is not unlikely 
that they will be developed in a large commercial way at an early 
date. The Yampa Oil Company have recently completed a retort 
in which 25 tons of the crude product can be handled in 24 hours. 
The oil-bearing formation in the district covers several thousand 
acres. The sands are known to measure at least 400 ft. in thick- 
ness, and to lie horizontal. Measurements of the volume would 
indicate that 1,000,000 tons of sand can be recovered from an 
acre of ground. The tests so far made indicate a recovery of 
approximately two barrels of oil from each ton of sand—a larger 
amount than will ordinarily be produced from shale formations. 
If the saturated sands are treated commercially, it is believed 
that refining methods can be perfected which will permit of the 
taking-off of refined products in one process, not necessitating a 
second run through an ordinary refining still. For firing the 
retorts, it is proposed to use coal, which is found in large 
quantities in the immediate vicinity. The Company estimate 
that 3 tons of coal will furnish sufficient fuel to treat 50 tons 
of oil-sand. Experiments so far conducted have demonstrated 
that oil can be producd for $1°25 a barrel; and a large plant 
could probably reduce this figure. The sand is loose, and is 
practically a steam-shovel proposition. The retort already 
referred to is located at the base of an incline, thus permitting 
the sand to be carried to it by gravity. The oil in the sands has 
already been manufactured by Nature’s heat; and the oil has 
simply dried in the formation. As mining of the sands is carried 
on to depths, it is regarded as not unlikely that pools of oil may 
be developed. 
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Members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association will meet 
at Barnsley next Saturday afternoon, for an inspection of Messrs. 
Ellison’s Bye-Product Works, The Hon, Secretary (Mr. F. Peel) 
says that considerable progress has been made of late with the 
formation of the National Association of Technical Gas Officials ; 
and the Council hope that every member who is eligible will make 
application for membership, if he has not already doneso. There 
is to be a visit on Wednesday, June 16, to the Ramie Company’s 
works at Bredbury. 


By invitation of the Directors of the Hastings and St. Leo- 
nards Gas Company, the Southern Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers will on Thursday, the zoth inst., inspect the 
Company’s Glyne Gap Gas-Works, of which the President (Mr. 
Charles F. Botley) is Engineer. There will be luncheon at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Hastings; and for the afternoon a motor drive 
has been arranged to view some of the scenery of East Sussex. 
On the return, the party will be entertained at the Pier Tea 





and sympathetic treatment we have received, from first to last, 





Rooms by the President. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 


Sixteenth Annual General Meeting. 

The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held on Saturday, the rst inst., in the Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, when there was a very good attendance, including some 
members from the Senior Associations. Mr. L. Fargquuar, of 
Grangemouth, occupied the chair. 


The minutes of the last general meeting were read; and the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. R. L. Lang, of Stirling), in 
presenting his balance-sheet, showed the funds to be rather low. 
But he was confident that very shortly the deficit would be con- 
siderably reduced. 

The following office-bearers were elected: 


President.—Mr. D. Campbell (Kinross). 

Vice-President.—Mr. A. M‘Donald (Prestonpans). 

Council Members.—Messrs. R. Air (Crossgates), W. A. Dearden 
(Dunfermline), D. Morton (Kirkcaldy), J. Cummings (Bath- 
gate). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr, R. L. Laing. 


Mr. Fargunar then proceeded to give his 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


I propose to deal briefly with one subject which would appear 
to be in need of our earnest consideration—i.c., “‘ The Education 
of Gas-Workers.” I use the term “ gas-workers” advisedly. The 
gas-fitter comes in contact with the public, and ought to have a 
knowledge of the facts underlying his particular work in the 
industry; but retort-house men and others. would undoubtedly 
render better service if their duties were carried out in the light 
given by some small degree of theoretical training. 

In these times of transition, we have it borne in upon us that 
the management must get into closer touch with the worker. 
Efficiency is a moral duty; and our work, great or small, is of a 
national character. But our duty does not end with ourselves— 
we are responsible for the efficiency of our subordinates. Time 
was when the management hired a man who was supposed to 
know his job, what to do, and how to do it; but day by day we 
see more clearly that it is the function of the management to 
guide and direct—to lay down some definite method by which 
work is to be carried out. The importance of this has been fully 
appreciated in the United States, where Dr. F. W. Taylor, and 
Messrs. Emerson and Gilbreth, have been bringing about a revo- 
lution in workshop practice. Closely allied with this is the 
necessity of theoretical training in conjunction with practical 
work. “Rule of thumb” methods must be relegated to the scrap- 
heap of the obsolete, and practice rebuilt on a sounder basis. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


How, then, is theoretical training to be acquired? In no age 
were there more opportunities for self-improvement before the 
worker than at present. The management of a small works is in 
daily contact with his employees, and can do much to stimulate 
interest ; but the great opportunity open to all is that of evening 
classes. Before the war the working day commenced at 6 a.m. 
and continued till 5.30 p.m. in most cases. 
benefits derived were off-set, to a great extent, by sheer physical 
fatigue. Under present-day conditions this no longer obtains. 
Our colleges are well-equipped and able to offer instruction in 
many technical subjects. There still remains some stimulus, 
some impetus to be given, which will create an interest and bring 
students to the classes during the winter months. At present only 
a few of the more energetic and ambitious give the matter any 
thought. Some, no doubt, are working along lines of their own— 
choosing their reading in a more or less haphazard way; and it 
is just here that evening classes would assist. The student would 
be guided in his choice; and his reading would be orderly and 
progressive. We must remember that classes are not an end in 
themselves; they merely point out a course to be followed by 
individual effort. After all, little more than this can be accom- 
plished by a class in the short space of one hour each week. 

While no one will deny the advantages of the evening class, 
we must beware of the danger arising from unnecessary compul- 
sion. Many healthy minds would revolt against a lengthy, cast- 
iron rule which laid-down a hard-and-fast syllabus to be followed 
through, irrespective of the inclinations of the student. If any- 
thing is to be accomplished in the way of making technical instruc- 
tion more popular, then, it must havea certain amount of latitude 
in the choice of subjects. Certain regulations are necessary ; but 
compulsion must be avoided as far as possible in formulating any 
set scheme. 

Many large enterprises have recognized the need of technical 
training, and have provided facilities for their apprentices accord- 
ingly, with advantage to the employees and the undertaking. The 
education of the average gas-worker, however, remains a very 
indefinite affair—there seems a lack of co-ordination in efforts 
to promote it. The Government scheme for ex-service men de- 
serves perhaps a passing reference. Our colleges have experi- 
enced an unprecedented influx of students as a result of it. In 
December, 1918, a scheme was instituted whereby ex-service men 





Consequently the: 


were enabled to attend classes held at the Universities, technical 
colleges, schools of art, and similar institutions. Grants were 
authorized for maintenance and training—the sum being deter- 
mined separately in each case. The amount was limited to the 
actual sum deemed sufficient to meet the fees and expenses after 
due account had been taken of private means. The grants allowed 
were intended to provide such assistance that the student could 
take his course of training under reasonably adequate conditions, 
even though he and his friends were not in a position to meet any 
part of the expenses. Later, the regulation provided a ‘“ Fees 
Grant” for training at evening classes; the result being that in 
many cases the classes were so large that they were accommodated 
only with difficulty. 

This is a concrete example of possibilities where some induce- 
ment is offered. One scheme which I would mention as being 
applied to the apprentices of a gas undertaking provides not only 
for the payment of fees, but also gives special inducement to 
successful students. The standard letter for employment as 
apprentice is made in the following terms: 


“TI beg to offer myself as a candidate for the situation of 
apprentice . . Having carefully read the conditions of 
service attached hereto, I hereby agree to the same, including 
attendance at the School Board continuation classes and 
. « « Or other technical college to be prescribed during the 
entire period of my apprenticeship for the following subjects: 

Building, construction, and drawing. 

Mathematics. 

Gasfitting, plumber work, and other handicraft classes as 

may be arranged by you.” 
The conditions of engagement include the following: 

“ To work out several sums in arithmetic—viz. : 

Simple multiplication. 

Compound division. 

Simple proportion. 

Decimal multiplication. 

To attend classes the class certificate of which 
will entitle such apprentice to an addition of sixpence per 
week for the junior and one shilling per week for the senior 
certificate of any one of ‘the above-mentioned classes, after 
the second year of his apprenticeship.” 


Under this scheme fees are guaranteed at the School Board con- 
tinuation classes; while at the technical college the student pays 
his matriculation and class fees, which are refunded if his work 
and attendance are considered satisfactory. After apprenticeship, 
promotion takes place when required, according to merit* and 
irrespective of age or length of service. 

During the war classes had to be abandoned; and the session 
just completed cannot be considered normal. Here,in the Heriot 
Watt College, the numbers enrolled were: ‘“‘Gas Supply,” 14; 
“Gas Manufacture,” 9. This is not a very encouraging attend- 
ance, but does not fall farshort of the attendance in pre-war days. 
The students were drawn from undertakings within a radius of 
26 miles from Edinburgh;.some benefiting by grants provided. 
Four of the students came from works other than gas-works. The 
results generally left much to be desired; but it is encouraging 
to note the keen interest shown and the uniformity in attendance 
throughout the session. In some cases a weakness in simple 
arithmetical processes hampered progress. A few slow students 
in a class retard, just as the speed of a convoy is determined by 
the speed of the slowest transport in it. 

As regards examination, one is often inclined to place too much 
emphasis on results. Some students can never master the knack 
of placing their knowledge clearly and concisely on paper. It is 
a matter of temperament. Others may make less actual progress 
and show apparently better results at class examinations. When 
questions deal, however, with fundamental principles and main 
essentials—not, as is sometimes the case, with long lists of data 
and statistics—the examination paper is a necessary and useful 
means of gauging progress made. 


REMUNERATION OF APPRENTICES, 


Since writing this, 1 have decided to interpolate here a thought 
on the remuneration of gas-works apprentices. The same may 
be applied to engineer apprentices and others. Under the old ap- 
prenticeship system, boys were taken from school at an early age 
with only an incomplete education. They were placed under an 
employer who undertook to teach them thoroughly, and impart 
to them the high degree of skill necessary to a craftsman of those 
days. Naturally, under such circumstances, remuneration was 
practically mil. Since then rapid changes in industrial technique 
have taken place, due to the introduction of machinery; and the 
skill of the craftsman has passed-over to the machines to a great 
extent. Boys now commence workshop life with a more complete 
equipment of general knowledge, and have received an education 
which adapts them for a wide variety of tasks; so that the old- 
fashioned apprenticeship has passed out. We all have seen the 
ease with which munition workers, even girls, became proficient 
after a few weeks’ training. 

Now, while apprenticeship conditions have altered completely, 
the old basis of remuneration dies hard, and lingers with us still. 
In my own experience, not many years ago, the engineer appren- 
tice received an absolutely inadequate wage. His parents, after 
maintaining him at school till the age of 16 or 17 years, had to 
support him for an additional period; while in the shops he per- 
formed practically a journeyman’s work, on which the employer 





made large profit. This is equally applicable to gas-fitter appren- 
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tices ; and I maintain that, after a comparatively short period of 
his apprenticeship, a boy is certainly entitled to a wage which 
will free him from the necessity of leaning-on his parents. He 
goes into employment well-equipped; and if he is not worthy of 
an adequate wage (say) after one year’s experience, then he is 
unfitted for the work he has chosen. If worthy of a higher rate 
of wages than at present given, then there is something unjust 
and wrong with our system of employment. I leave this with 
you to consider. 


To return to my original subject. I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject before you in the hope that I may 
“pave the way” for my successor here in the College, and also 
that others may be advised of, and take advantage of, the courses 
in “ Supply ” and “ Manufacture.” I might also voice the opinion 
that the subject would be well worthy of consideration by the 
Senior Associations, and of some definite scheme laid down for 
guidance. There must be many gas-workers in the area covered 
by our Association who would benefit by attending; and if mem- 
bers would make a note on their memos or diaries against the 
month of September, and at that time bring the matter before 
their subordinates, much would be done to raise the standard of 
efficiency in the undertakings which it is our privilege to serve. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM SYSTEM OF VERTICALS. 


The PresipEnT said they were fortunate in having with them 
Mr. W. Temple Gardner, the Chief Chemist to the Woodall- 
Duckham Company. Mr. Gardner had been ill, but had come 
specially from London to keep his appointment. Hecalled upon 
Mr. Gardner to address them. 

Mr. GARDNER said it gave him great pleasure to be with them; 
and he hoped that from what he had to say the members would 
derive some benefit. He proceeded to deliver the address which 
will be found on pp. 260-2 of last week’s “ JouRNAL.” 

Mr. Gardner was heartily thanked for the precise and clear 
manner in which he had put his subject before his audience. By 
the aid of numerous drawings and sketches, the members were 
enabled to see clearly the various working parts and principles in 
the Woodall-Duckham installation. — 


QUESTIONS ASKED. 


Mr. W. A. DEarRDEN (Dunfermline) asked if there was any difficulty 
with the gas, before passing off from the retort, depositing its tarry 
matters on the fresh coal in the top part of the retort, and causing 
‘* sticking-up.'’ He also asked whether Mr. Gardner advocated the 
use-of water or steam in the step-grate type of producer. 

Mr. Kettock (Airdrie) spoke of the difficulty in converting from 
horizontals to verticals at the present price of materials. Though in- 
creased makes and reduced working charges attended the installing of 
verticals, it would probably take many years to pay off the cost. This 
was a matter which needed much consideration. 

Mr. M'‘Donatp (Prestonpans) mentioned that, in one installation 
with which he used to be acquainted, there was difficulty, when letting- 
down three retorts in a setting of six, of the secondary air becoming 
excessive, as one side then had a double supply of secondary air. 

Mr. GarpDner, replying to the various questions, said that a great 
deal depended on the class of coal worked. Since the beginning of 
vertical retort practice, many improvements had been made; and he 
did not think that, with the new central type of coal-feeding hopper, 
sticking of coal high up in the retort was at all likely. There wasa 
big difference in working (say) Scotch coal and Durham coal. In the 
travel of gas through the retort, he did not think any definite rule could 
be laid down, as the passage of gas differed entirely according to the 
nature of the coal. He advocated the use of steam instead of water in 
the step-grate producer, as he had found that, in the higher part of the 
producer, water as steam was going forward ‘* uncracked,’’ causing an 
undesirable composition of producer gases. He did not think the 
difficulty Mr. M‘Donald experienced in shutting-off the supply of 
secondary air would be experienced in the later type of setting, as 
every retort had its own system of regulation, and any one could be 
completely shut-down for cleaning or repairing purposes. 








Mr. Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., read a paper at last Thursday’s 
meeting of the Birmingham Metallurgical Society on “Gas- 
Heated Crucible and Oven Furnaces.” He dealt at some length 
with modern developments, and gave some figures of actual re- 
sults from works practice. 


The Institution of Electrical Engineers have arranged for 
Wednesday, June 16, a discussion on the paper read by Sir 
Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., before the Royal Society of 
Arts, entitled ‘* Distribution of Heat, Light, and Motive Power by 
Gas and Electricity,” and the report on the “ Coal Gas and Elec. 
trical Supply Industries of the United Kingdom” to the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, by Sir Dugald Clerk, Prof. 
Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., F.R.S., and Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.&., 
B.Sc., F.1.C. 


Before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Principal Sir Alfred 
Ewing delivered an address in which he said that during the past 
thirty years much has come to be known regarding the probable 
structure of the atom. There have been substantial advances in 
the study of specific heats of gases and of their absorption and 
emission of heat in the form of infra-red rays. He discussed the 
correspondence between the observed values of the specific heats 
and those that might be expected by applying ordinary dynamics 
to the translations and rotations of the molecules of a gas, and 
pointed out that the results presented a consistent scheme which 
had, however, to be supplemented by taking account of the energy 


GAS-SCRUBBING TOWERS. 


At a Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on Monday of last week, a paper on the “ Theory of 
Gas-Scrubbing Towers with Internal Packing” was read by Prof. 
J. G. Donnan, F.R.S., and Mr. J. J. Orme Masson. The paper 
was entirely theoretical and mathematical. The authors consider 
the removal of a soluble constituent from a mixture of gases, and 
obtain general equations showing how the operation efficiency of 
a tower depends on the nature of the dissolved gas, the solvent 
fluid, the rates of flow of gas and liquid, the character of the pack- 
ing, and the height and section of the tower. Experimental results 
have not yet been secured by the application of the theory. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. R. Lessinc, who opened the discussion, said he would speak on 
the practical and not the theoretical side. An important question was 
viscosity ; and means must be secured for finding an expression for it. 
He referred to scrubbing with oil, as against scrubbing with water or 
aqueous liquids. Scrubbing with oil came into prominence during the 
war for toluol recovery from coal gas and coke-oven gas; and viscosity 
was of very great importance, particularly as regards subdivision and 
turbulence. In order to reduce the total volume of a tower to the 
minimum, it was necessary to use packing bodies of small cubic capa- 
city; and he exhibited some specimens of Raschig rings which, he said, 
occupied an exceedingly small proportion of the total volume of the 
tower. Whereas in the case of a solid packing 74 p.ct. of the total 
capacity of the tower would be taken up by the solid material, with 
rings of the type he had mentioned, and of 1-in. size, the volume per- 
centage occupied was of the order of 7 to 9 p.ct. if the rings were made 
of metal, or 16 to 20 p.ct. if made of clay or acid resisting material. 
This had an important bearing on viscosity ; and in order to improve 
the position still more, he had designed a ring of the same cylindrical 
shape, but with a centre partition which did not reach to the other side 
of the circumference. This had the advantage of improving the effi- 
ciency, both as regards the total surface and also drainage, which was 
an important practical point. He also showed some }-in. rings which 
were being used for experimental purposes, with which he had obtained 
fractionations better than any he had known before. If such ringscould 
be used on acommercial scale, they would improve the efficiency of the 
towers considerably, owing to their very much larger area per cubic 
foot compared with 1 in, rings. 

Captain Goopwin said an important point was the direction of gas 
flow, which, in every text-book and paper on the subject, was caused 
to travel up the tower. It seemed to be assumed as an incontrovertible 
fact that the system of contraflow must be more efficient than parallel 
flow. In some cases, however, this was not so. With a parallel flow 
of liquid and gas, the time-contact was increased ; and an improved 
efficiency was often obtained by using parallel flow. It was also very 
important to take into account the question of free space mentioned by 
Dr. Lessing, in conjunction with packing surface per unit volume. 

Dr. ParkER, speaking with regard to the question of free space, said 
that many absorption systems, which ought to have an efficiency of 
go p.ct., only had an efficiency of 70 p.ct., because a far larger propor- 
tion of the area than necessary was occupied by packing. The efficiency 
could in many cases be considerably improved by re-packing. 

Mr. P. ParrisH said his own experience had been in the design of 
towers for sulphuric acid manufacture; and it was not always realized 
that the design of a Glover tower was dependent, not only on the pro- 
portion of the chamber plant and burners in relation to it, but on the 
capacity and effectiveness of the Gay-Lussac tower, which had a very 
important bearing on the Glover tower. The general data on which 
Glover towers had been designed for the past fifteen years had been 
that 550 c.ft. of Glover tower capacity was required for every ton of 
pyrites; but this paid no regard to mass, available surface area, or 
the effective scrubbing surface per cubic foot. Consequently, a short 
time ago he made an attempt to correlate the theoretical and practical 
data which he had accumulated as the result of the design of a large 
number of sulphuric acid towers, and communicated it to one of the 
technical journals. He proceeded to elaborate the design of Glover 
towers in so far as they affected the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and 
had come to the definite conclusion that it was absolutely necessary to 
afford 4} sq. ft. of surface area at a point in the tower where the lining 
of the tower was not more than 15 in. His investigations convinced 
him that, in regard to packing, there were many cases in which Glover 
towers were over-designed to the extent of 300 p.ct., and in a few cases 
500 or 600 p.ct., as compared with what was theoretically necessary. 
The future tendency in the design of Glover towers would be, as regards 

absorption, on the lines of the Kestner plant. There were, however, 
quite a number of other considerations in the design of Glover towers 
than that of absorption; and it was failure to take these into account 
that resulted in the over-designing to which he had referred. 











National Association of Technical Gas Officials—The Midland 
District Juniors of the Association held their first meeting at 
Birmingham*on Tuesday evening last week, and elected their 
officers. 


Assessment of Engineering Undertakings.—Dealing in a paper 
before the Society of Engineers with the subject of the assess- 
ment to the poor-rate of engineering undertakings, Mr. W. G. 
Cooke showed how, working expenses being increased, the hypo- 
thetical tenants’ share (a further deduction) was also increased 
by the high prices of meters, tools, and other chattels. The most 
marked increases were in the statutable deductions—that is, 
over the cost of repairs, renewals, and insurance, or, to put it in 
one word, “upkeep.” The cost has gone up from 200 to 300 p.ct. 
over pre-war figures; and even if the gross value, according to the 
statutory definition, were unaffected, the rateable value, or basis 





of vibration, especially at high temperatures. 





on which the rates are payable, would be considerably reduced. 
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“HOPCALITE” AS AN ABSORBENT OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE. 


According to an article in a recent number of the “ Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ” [New York], “ Hopcalite ” 
is the name given to a new compound for removing carbon 
monoxide from the air in places where workmen are exposed 
to its effects. 


Carbon monoxide is, of course, the poisonous constituent of 
illuminating gas, and is responsible for the deaths of persons who 
inhale the fumes from gas-jets. The use of an adequate filter in 
gas-masks would be of great value to firemen and others entering 
a room in which there is free illuminating gas. Carbon monoxide 
also appears in the fumes from automobiles, which sometimes over- 
come workmen in repair-shops and garages. 

Hopcalite was devised originally for use as a filter in the army 
gas-masks; and the experiments which led to its development 
were kept under the seal of military secrecy. An account of them 
is now published for the first time as a contribution from the 
Chemical Warfare Service. The publicationis authorized by the 
Director of the United States Bureau of Mines and by the Direc- 
tor of the Chemical Warfare Service. The authors of the paper 
are Arthur B. Lamb, William C. Bray, and J. C. W. Frazer. 

Carbon monoxide, it is pointed out, is so harmful that at one 
time it was considered as a poison gas for use in war. Although 
it was found to be unavailable for intentional use, it was a tactor 
none the less in a military sense, when it gathered in confined 
spaces. To quote from the paper : 

In one of the naval engagements between the Germans and the 
English, defective high explosive shells, after penetrating into enclosed 
portions of ships, evolved large quantities of carbon monoxide and 
thus killed some hundreds of men. On shore, machine gun fire in 
enclosed places (such as pill-boxes and tanks) liberated relatively large 
portions of carbon monoxide and was responsible for numerous casual- 
ties.. Similarly in mining and sapping work, the carbon monoxide 
liberated from the detonation of high explosives constitutes one of the 
most serious of the difficulties connected with this work, and has 
necessitated elaborate equipment, and extensive military training in 
mines rescue work, Carbon monoxide is alsoa serious hazard in peace 
as well asin war. In the manufacture of power and illuminating gas, 
and in the metal industries where this gas is largely employed, casual- 
ties and indeed fatalities are constantly occurring. Incoal mining, in 
certain classes of copper mining, and wherever explosives are used in 
confined spaces, carbon monoxide is a serious menace responsible for 
the loss of many lives each year. Leaky flues, exhaust gases from 
explosion engines, improper ventilation where coal-fires are employed, 
and the air to which firemen are exposed in burning buildings, all con- 
stantly take a not-inconsiderable toll of human lives. 

So important is the fight against carbon monoxide regarded in 
the future, that special investigations have lately been begun to 
determine the best means of combating it in spaces where auto- 
mobiles are moving under conditions where there is little ventila- 
tion. Thirteen students of Yale University recently volunteered 
to submit themselves to tests to determine just how much of the 
gas the human system could tolerate when mixed with air. The 
proposed experiment was suggested by the plans for the huge 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson River which is to connect 
New York City and New Jersey. Through it will be moved many 
automobiles and power trucks at different levels; and the carbon 
monoxide factor is considered a strong one in planning systems 
of ventilation for the colossal bore. 

The research which resulted in the development of hopcalite 
began at the University of California. The group of investiga- 
tors was transferred to a station at the American University at 
Washington, D.C., and Washington and Baltimore laboratories 
worked in collaboration. The hopcalite first made consisted of a 
mixture of 50 p.ct. of manganese dioxide, 30 p.ct. of copper oxide, 
15 p.ct. of cobalt dioxide, and 5 p.ct.of silver oxide. Minor modi- 
fications have since been made in the process. 

It was ascertained that this mixture if placed in an ordinary 
gas-mask canister worked very well. Its usefulness, however, is 
gradually impaired by the absorption of moisture. This danger 
point can readily be determined by weighing the canister from 
time to time, and discarding the mixture whenits weight reaches 
a certain amount. 





”_ 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING OF COAL. 


By H. J. H. Kina. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Chemical Engineering Group 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, April 23.) 


The power-house at Messrs. Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd., 
Nottingham, in connection with which a pneumatic suction plant 
for conveying coal has been installed, is surrounded by the firm’s 
large chemical factories; and it was essential that all dust should 
be eliminated in the unloading of coal for use in the central power- 
house. The problem was to move 20 tons an hour of coal of a 
quality from fine slack to lumps up to fully 4 in. cube toa central 
bunker situated at a height between 70 and 80 ft. from the water- 
level. To perform this duty the suction plant consists of a “ dry 
air pump,” having Corlissinlet-valves and leather expansion valves. 
Close to the pump is provided an elaborate dust-collector for 














filtering the dust from the air before reaching the pump. The 
pump and the dust-collector are placed on the ground level in a 
separate engine-house ; and from the dust-collector to the actual 
discharger over the bunker is approximately 100 ft. of 10 in, steel 
piping and special swelled bends of roin. to 13 in. diameter. The 
swelled bends are to allow for easy travelling round each bend 
to prevent frictional losses. 

The coal discharger itself consists of a cast-igon vessel with two 
King’s patent rotating valves in the form of a slightly conical taper 
divided into four sections; one portion of the circular valve being 
under vacuum, and the other under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
The outlet of the valve is larger than the inlet, to allow the coal 
which is in the valve to drop out easily. Over each valve is also 
provided a four-armed sweeper to prevent any fine damp coal 
forming a cone inside. This discharger is provided with two in- 
lets with full-way bore valves, so that the coal can be either drawn 
from the water side or from the land side of the power-house at 
will. After the coal has been deposited in the main discharger, 
there is provided a supplementary discharger, consisting of a vessel 
6ft. high by 30 in. diameter, with two inlet-pipes of 8 in. diameter 
to provide a contra flow, so that any particles of coal dust in the air 
will meet one another in the 30 in. box, and in practice hit one 
another at an equal velocity, so that the small particles will be 
deposited by asupplementary discharge valve which is set to run 
much slower than the main discharge valves. The main dis- 
charge valves are driven by worm-gear. The size of the intake 
pipes for the coal is 5 in. diameter; and they are provided on the 
bends with heavy cast iron, with extra thick metal on the outside, 
which counteracts the wear of coal passing at the rate of twenty 
tons an hour. 

As to the theory of how 3 lbs. of vacuum can lift 1 lb. weight of 
coal 8o ft. at the rate of 40 ft. per second, the explanation is that 
inside the pipe there takes place a continual whirlwind; and in 
the range of the piping a gradual increase in size is provided, so as 
to allow for the expansion of the air under vacuum. In addition 
to the duty of lifting coal from barges and from the Jand side, when 
no coal is required the plant can be used for the withdrawing of 
ashes from the ashpit, and also for the fine flue-dust from the back 
of the boilers and the economizer chambers. 

Though the average working vacuum is 10 in. of mercury, the 
pump can maintain a vacuum of 18 in. (with extra power being 
allowed), in the event of any extra duty being required for coal that 
may be damp. In practice, thereis usually allowed 2 H.P. per ton 
per hour ; but it is possible, on certain classes of coal, to get 1} H.P. 
per ton per hour. This varies slightly owing to the human element 
being required to keep-up constant feeding of coal to the nozzle 


by trimming. DISCUSSION 


Capt. C. J. Goopwin pointed out that reference was made to the 
use of somewhat heavy cast-iron bends to compensate for the wear due 
to the coal passing round the bends. At what rate was the metal worn 
away at these points? Could not material harder than cast iron be 
effectively used ? 

Mr. Kine replied that there was a distinct difference if the coal were 
damp ; but the practice followed was toallow extravacuum. Hecould 
not speak precisely as to the amount of wear at the bends; but the 
bigger the radius bend, the less the horse power required. 

Mr. Tuncay asked whether there was anything to be said about the 
breakage of coal through the elevators and at the bends. 

Mr. H. Sissons inquired if the apparatus were effective for dealing 
with very fine slack, containing up to 25 p.ct. of moisture. 

Mr. A. E. Macpas stated that, in a pneumatic installation in Liver- 
pool for handling boiler-ashes, the wear and tear at the bends was 
considerable. 

Mr. Puituirs (who is associated with the Nottingham installation 
described) said the working was absolutely dustless. Results were 
much better than was anticipated. 

Mr. Kine stated that no difficulty would be experienced in distri- 
buting coal at various points in a yard. Pneumatic suction would 
supplement telpherage. Anything with from 1 to 5 p.ct. of dampness 
could be drawn. 








Coke-Handling Plant at Joliet. 


In connection with the building of some water-gas generators 
at the plant of the Coal Products Company of Joliet (Illinois). 
complete arrangements for coke handling were installed, says a 
special correspondent of the “Gas Record.” On the arrival of a 
wagon, the coke is dumped into a hopper, and is drawn out by 
means of a steel pan feeder. This feeder is 24 in. wide by 7 ft, 
long, and is operated at a speed sufficient to deliver the material 
in a steady, continuous flow at the rate of approximately 30 tons 

er hour. In this manner, the belt conveyor receives an even 

oad, and can be operated to capacity with excellent results. The 
intermittent loading of belt conveyors is, it is remarked, very un- 
satisfactory. Belts that run idle for a period, and are then over- 
loaded, can never give good service. The use of power-driven 
feeders has entirely eliminated this abuse. Theinclined conveyor 
“carries the material to the top of the 100-ton bunker, from which 
it is distributed to the generators in special hoppercars. Toload 
a car, the man, by means of a hand lever, opens the bottom of 
the bunker, underneath which a platform scale is provided for 
determining the weight of each loaded car. Thus an accurate 
record is kept of the fuel delivered toeach producer. The hopper 
cars are pushed into the building, and the coke is directed into 
the generator charging-doors from the spout of the car. Simple 
hand-operated mechanism controls the flow from the car. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Fuel Research Board and Gas Testing and Quality. 


S1r,—There is as paragraph (No. 162) in the recently published re- 
port of the Fuel Research Board which may quite easily convey to the 
non-technical gas consumer an impression which we are certain did 
not exist in the minds of Sir George Beilby and his colleagues. 

The paragraph referred to is as follows: 


They had before them abundant evidence that the present method of 
charging lent itself only too readily to the systematic delivery of gas 
much below the stipulated calorific value, so that, though the con- 
sumer in many cases did not receive the thermal units to which he 
was entitled, he still had to pay for the cubic feet of gas which had 
passed through the meter. 

The recognized methods of testing laid down in the Acts of Parliament 
provide no effective remedy for this state of things. Under these regu- 
lations, the tests may be quite intermittent in character ; and noticehas 
to be given by the gas examiner to the gas undertaking of the exact day 
and hour at which he proposes to make an official test of the gas pass- 
ing through the official testing-station. So long as the gas is found 
under these pre arranged occasions to be of the required value, the 
consumer has no legal ground for complaint. The Board have had 
before them clear evidence in certain cases that only during the brief 
period of the pre-arranged test was the gas up to the required stan- 
dard, and that at all other times it was much below that standard. 

These words might be construed by persons ill-disposed towards the 
gas industry as implying that it was the habitual practice of gas under- 
takings to supply gas below the normal standard, except during the 
short periods when an official test was being made. The automatic 
record published in the report, if examined in conjunction with the 
concluding sentence of the paragraph quoted above, may lend strength 
to this construction. 

The National Gas Council wish to point out that there is no possible 
justification for bringing this general indictment against the industry, 
upon evidence submitted in the special case of a single undertaking, 
the circumstances of which were known to be quite abnormal during 
the war. Moreover, if the record, and the Board's criticism of it, are 
referred to, it will be found that throughout the whole twenty-four 
hours in question the gas was not lower than 450 B.Th.U., which was 
the ‘‘ required standard ” at that time. 

This letter is not written with any desire to excuse what happened in 
the case of the particular undertaking referred to, but to point out that 
the procedure in this single instance is quite contrary to the practice of 
those engaged in the gas industry, and as much objected to by them as 
by anyone else. D. MitneE Watson, 


May 4, 1920. President, National Gas Council. 





Act Loyally and, if Necessary, Fight. 

Sir,—Your editorial [April 27] exhorting ‘‘ that there shall be no 
breaking-away from the Federation of Gas Employers ” hits the nail 
admirably. Actloyally andfight. Those who are not members of the 
Federation (I am not) have been fighting since February, 1919. We do 
not intend granting any further advances. 

The question agitating my mind is, Will the National Gas Council 
fight orrun away—i.¢., take the line of least resistance, as it did over 
twelve months ago, when the meeting at the Caxton Hall unanimously 
decided to turn-down the Union's demand for a tos. advance, plus a 
47-hour week, and resolved to fight to the bitter end? The Chairman 
of the meeting, I believe, remarked: “‘ The time has come; and there 
may be worse things than a great gas strike.” 

I, along with other non-members of the Federation, attended the 
meeting, and was prepared to give my support to the fighting policy, 
but was amazed afterwards to find that the National Gas Council had 
run away from its resolution, and decided to submit the case to arbi- 
tration, when any fool knows the tactics of our sympathetic Wages 
Award Board—grant half of whatever is demanded. 

The Committee of the National Gas Council felt that, if the case 
was submitted to the new Wages Board, labour leaders might fall on 
their necks and give them their support in the House of Commons, 
granting fair treatment to gas shareholders. What does labour care 
for shareholders in gas or any industry? Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing. In fact, “‘ Nowt” is the best description. 

Labour is out to force the pace for the worker; and it is none of 
their business to pander to the National Gas Federation or the Govern- 
ment. Labour is after extortionate wages, shorter and shorter hours, 
plenty of holidays, and a real good old time. Further, it would never 
do for the worker to be satisfied—never. The paid agitator then might 
himself have to work. Sweet reasonableness, the honeyed words of 
the trade union official at one time, has now been displaced by “ Stand 
and deliver.” 

Now, Sir, i have before me a dividend warrant of one of the most 
enterprising, up-to-date, efficiently-managed undertakings in the 
country, supplying, I believe, the largest area in gas, and in which I 
hold a few shares. These shares I desire to sell. There is no market. 
The reason is, quoting from the dividend warrant, 1st stock, £2 19s. 6d. 
p.ct.; 2nd stock, £1 9s. 6d. p.ct.; 3rd stock, £5 p.ct.; 4th stock, pre- 
ference, £4 p.ct.—all less 6s. income-tax. 

When one reads this, one gets hot; and the average investor says : 
‘Don’t talk to me about your rotten gas business, even if you are doing 
the trade. Iam putting my money in soap, cotton, wool, electricity, 
anything before your played-out concern.” 

Gas companies with ever-increasing output, and decreased dividends 
(some have vanished), have been forced to pay heavy wages awards. 
The position every day gets worse, until we are now on the brink of 
financial disaster. Have the Committee on Production, the Wages 
Award Board, or union officials any sympathy for the infortunate 
shareholders? Nota bit. Thegame of bluffstill goes on. There is 


a further demand for ros., with the certain knowledge (if the National 


days, less work, and at anot very distant date, heavier demands, and then 
the cry : “What ho, let’s grab the concern. The orange is sucked 
dr ad 

Shareholders in gas undertakings are sick to death of waiting for 
the promised legislation which never comes, and never will, the way 
the National Gas Council goes about it. If the National Gas Council 
had any “guts” at all in its anatomy, it would have turned-down 
labour demands twelve months ago, and approached the Government 
in the way labour approaches it. Labour would have gone in a body 
to No. 10, Downing Street, and said: “Mr. Prime Minister, we have 
not wiped our bootson your mat. We are going to smoke and spit if 
we care during conversation ; and, further, we are tired of waiting for 
the long-delayed legislation promised years back by your sleepy Board 
of Trade. We therefore give you notice that, as from May 1, all 
the members of the Federation who are on the sliding-scale will throw 
their antiquated, moth-eaten Acts of Parliament into the waste-paper 
basket, and increase the price of gas, &c,, to such an extent as to pay 
their shareholders a reasonable rate of dividend—i.e., 74 p.ct, free of 
tax, which is little enough these days. Also pre-war dividend back- 
pay from 1914 to date.” : 
That is the language, and the only language, Government officials, 
and incidentally labour agitators, understand. Perhaps the National 
Gas Council will hand the job over to Mill Hill, They at least have 
some backbone. : 
Again, act loyally and fight. Give the Ministry of Labour notice 
not to meddle with our business till that 74 p.ct. free of tax (f/us the 
back pay) is handed out to long-suffering shareholders ; and whatever 
is the result of the ballot, strike or no strike, the majority of gas- 
works in the country will carry on easily. My own concern is ready. 
April 8, 1920. ENGINEER. 
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Oxide Purification. 


Sir,—Mr. G. Weyman, in his able paper ons‘ Oxide Purification,” 
appearing in the last issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,” makes certain state- 
ments which are rather misleading with regard to the influence of 
moisture on the activity of iron oxide. 

If the author warns against an excess of moisture as detrimental to 
the processes involved in gas purification, it should be also realized 
that both the sulphidation and oxidation may suffer equally from want 
of moisture. Though the molecular constitution of the oxide has a 
direct bearing on its efficiency, its moisture content is of no less im- 
portance. It has been noticed on more than one occasion that the 
revivification in situ comes to a standstill when the material in the 
purifiers dries-out. Therefore steam is admitted to the purifiers, which 
will keep the oxide moist; and incidentally reduce back-pressure. Even 
the absorption of H.S does not take place, if both oxide and gas are 
dry, as experimental evidence will prove. In fact, the quantity of 
water required to impart to the oxide the maximum efficiency depends 
on the quantity of active iron present. Consequently bog ore should 
contain more water than, for instance, any other ore or burnt oxide. 
This seems to indicate that the water is in certain chemical combina- 
tion with the oxide—generally expressed as water of hydration. 

Mr. Weyman’s opinion that the activity of ‘ degraded ” iron ore 
cannot be improved by grinding, is not borne out by practical results, 
as the efficiency of a purifying material increases rapidly with its state 
of division. However, he admits that the rate of absorption is accele- 
rated when the oxide is finely ground, Is not this a criterion of the 
efficiency of purifying material in practice, where limited time-contact 
is provided ? 

Incidentally, I notice that the author describes the solubility of H.S 
in water as being “feeble.” . As, however, 437°1 cc. of HeS at 0° C. to 
290 5 cc at 20° C. are soluble in roo cc, of water, its solubility is quite 
appreciable when compared with, for instance, COs, which is generally 
regarded as an easily soluble gas. The solubility of the latter is less 
than 50 p.ct. of that of H2S. . 

2, iviekham Road, Brockley, S.E., G. W. ANDERSON. 

May 7, 1920. 











Oldham Clerks as Unionists.—The clerks employed in the offices 
of the Oldham Corporation Gas Department have joined the National 
Union of General Workers, and are claiming to come under any award 
that might be the outcome of the national claim now being made by 
the Union for the general body of gas-workers. The Town Clerk has 
been instructed to state that the Special Wages Committee cannot 
accept the Union's contention that any award in respect of the recent 
claims covering the whole of the workers in the gas undertakings will 
apply to the clerical staff of the Gas Department. 

Employers’ Offer to Gas Workers.—Writing last Thursday on 
the gas-workers’ ballot, the Labour Correspondent of the ‘‘ Evening 
Standard,” after indicating the claims of the men, said that the alter- 
native proposal of the employers contains no offer of an advance in 
wages rates, but makes concessions regarding holidays and overtime. 
They propose that payment for work on Sundays to all workers should 
be at the rate of time-and-a-half for sixteen hours, except in cases 
where the Suuday shift forms part of a six-shift week. In the case of 
day workers, time-and-a-quarter is to be paid for all overtime worked 
beyond the 47-hour week, excepting for the sixteen hours on Sundays, 
when time-and-a-half is paid. These conditions are offered by the 
managers of 1293 gas undertakings in the United Kingdom. 

Method to Provide Cheap Gas, Heat, and Power.—At last Thurs- 
day’s sitting at Birmingham of the Government Committee of Inquiry 
into the mines of the South Staffordshire district, a suggestion for 
dealing with the derelict mines was advanced by Mr. F. Noake, until 
lately the Engineering Assistant for the mines drainage. He proposed 
dealing with the coal seams in situ, by an improvement on what is 
known as the “ Ramsey System ”—namely, by controlled combustion 
of the coal seams, which, he claimed, would provide cheap gas, heat, 
and power for the Black Country and Birmingham (including also 
electric power) at a low cost. While he advocated the derelict pits 
being seized by the Government, to recoup them for money expended, 
and future commitments, he thought any surplus cash arising from the 





Gas Council submits the case for reference) of getting 5s., plenty of holi- 





sale of gas and bye-products should go to the original mine-owners. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Fires.—No. 140,590. 


ScoTT-SNELL, C,, of Wimbledon, and ANDERsON, D., of Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 





No. 6934; March 20, rgtg. 


This invention relates to, and has reference more particularly to, 
gas-fires in which periodical attention is needed—such as are described 
in relation to patent No. 102,626. The principal object aimed at is to 
provide ready means of removing the burner and radiants from the 
gas-fire so that the frame and its accessories may receive attention, or 
the burner be readily examined and cleaned without risk of damage to 
the radiants. 

The body of the burner is a separate unit from the gas-nozzle and 
the rest of the fire or carcase, and is provided with a framing for 
carrying the radiants, so arranged that the body and radiants can be 
freely removed intact from the carcase or main frame of the gas-fire ; 
the latter being formed with means to receive the burner and to ensure 
its alignment with the gas-nozzle, and having heat reflectors behind 
the radiants. 


Gas-Cookers.—No. 140,860. 
FLORENCE, A. P., of Hanwell, W. 
No. 294; Jan. 4, 1919. 

In patent No. 106,326 was described a gas-cooker comprising a heat 
distributing chamber formed with apertures for cooking utensils in the 
top and a burner pivoted to swing below the bottom of the chamber 
about a vertical axis so as to give increased heat at any particular part 
of the chamber or below any particular opening in the top plate. It 
is the object of the present invention to increase the utility of the 
arrangement by adapting a water-heating system to it, and utilizing 
the heat in the chamber. 

In a practical form of the invention a copper boiler having vertical 
flues through it is fixed inside the heating or heat distributing chamber 
below one or more of the openings over which a utensil or the oven is 
usually placed. In this way, when the burner is swung under the 
opening the combustion products impinge on the boiler and pass 
through it to the utensil above or into the oven, as the case may be. 
A flow pipe and a return pipe lead from the boiler to a conveniently 
arranged tank or cylinder. By this means water is being heated while 
cooking is being carried on, or a low auxiliary flame can be maintained 
at all times under the boiler to heat the water slowly and ensure a 
constant supply of hot water. 
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Florence’s Gas Cooking-Stove. 


As shown in full lines, the boiler A is arranged in the hot chamber B 
below the openings C, which admit the hot gases to an oven D, and is 
connected by a flow pipe E and return pipe F with a closed tank G, 
or it may be connected with an open-topped tank H, as shown in 
broken lines. Instead of placing the boiler below the openings C, it 
may be set below the pot-holes C!, as shown in broken lines. The 
boiler may have intersecting flues A! as shown in full lines, or hori- 
zontal water légs A? around which the combustion products can pass. 

A swing burner I is arranged below the bottom of the heating 
chamber, as indicated in dotted lines. 


Valve Mechanism for Controlling the Lighting of 


Gas.—No, 149,924. 
Moraan, F, J., of Wandsworth, and Brapsuaw, R. A., of Ear!sfield, 
S.W. 


No. 12,832; May 21, 1919. 


This invention relates to mechanism whereby the supply of gas and 
the lighting of gas-burners, lamps, &c., may be controlled from a 
distance. 

Fig. 1 is a part sectional elevation of the apparatus; fig. 2, a section 
through the tubular valve-chamber ; and fig. 3, the control cock. 

The main control cock A is placed at any convenient distance from 





the burner. It is provided with a small groove B to allow gas to pass 
constantly to the control device C between the cock and burner. The 
device comprises a metal body having an upper chamber containing a 
plug-cock D, and a lower portion in which is a tubular valve chamber 
E. The pipe from the control cock enters the upper chamber, and an 





Morgan’s Gas-Burner Controller. 


aperture F leads to its interior. Upon the end of the cock is a U-shaped 
connecting pipe G communicating with the interior. The other end 
of the pipe (connected to the lower portion by a union nut) communi- 
cates with the interior of the chamber E at one end. 

When the main cock A is operated to bring it to the “on” position 
and allow the full supply of gas to pass to the control device C, the 
pressure will act against the face of a ball so as to force it away from 
the outlet I and into the outlet J, thus allowing the gas to pass to the 
burner, where it will be ignited by a pilot-light. The ball is of such 
size relatively to the inner surface of the member E that when the 
pressure is suddenly increased it acts upon the side nearest to the pipe 
G. Owing to the ball engaging in the aperture J after it has been dis- 
placed from the outlet I it will close the aperture, preventing the passage 
of gas through the bye-pass tube K, thus extinguishing the pilot-light 
during the time that the main burner is lit. When the main cock is 
turned off, the ball valve will roll away from the aperture J and close 
the aperture I, allowing gas to flow through the bye-pass and cause 
the pilot-light to be re-lit, and the main light to be extinguished. 


Radiants for Gas-Fires.—No. 140,934. 


Scott-SNELL, C,, of Wimbledon, and AnpeErson, D., of Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
No. 13,901; June 2, 1919. 
This invention relates to radiators for gas-fires of such a type as “ to 
increase the heat emitted therefrom by producing such a formation of 


the reticulations or integral parts of the openwork that free’radiation 
of heat from the interior to the exterior is possible.’’ 
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Scott-Snell and Anderson’s Radiants for Gas-Fires. 


The illustration shows a horizontal section of the radiant, a side ele- 
vation, a view of the frontal part with the rear wall removed, and a 
view of the rear wall with the front wall removed. 

The horizontal section is shown as trapezoidal, while the side eleva- 
tion shows a gradually diminishing depth, though the back and front 
retain their original width, 

The bars at the side alternate in level, and the back wall is pierced 
with apertures E, which are levelled upon the inner side. Upon the 
solid portions of this wall, and projecting inwardly, are pips F, in such 
a position that they are opposite the centres of the openings in the 
front wall and the pips G,'which are upon the inside of the diag- 
onal bars forming the frontal reticulations, as also the bars them- 
selves, and come opposite corresponding apertures in the rear wall. 

The pips extend throughout the full length of the radiant, although, 
for clearness of illustration, only shown applied to part of the length. 
The internal walls and their accessories or projections, being in con- 
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tact with the flame, are said to be hotter than the outside faces; but 
radiations therefrom can Pe outwardly through the apertures pro- 
vided in each opposite wall respectively. 


Water-Cooled Prick-Bar for Clinkering Gas-Retort 
Furnaces.—No. 140,951. 
Fraser, R., of Dartford, Kent. 
No. 16,768 ; July 4, 1919. 


This invention has for its object to provide a bar which is impervious 
to heat and which will retain its utility and not waste-away through 
melting during the operation of clinkering. 

A length of hydraulic steam piping, about 2}-in. inside diameter and 
about 7 ft. long, is closed in at one end, and a solid iron bar, measur- 
ing diagonally the same as the diameter of the pipe, is fitted down the 
inside of it sufficiently far to leave a space about 2 in, at the closed 
end, made cone-shaped. Four grooves are by this means formed 
down the inside of the pipe as far as the 2 in. cone-shaped space at 
the end. 























Fraser's Prick-Bar for Retort Furnaces. 


Fig. 1 shows the apparatus when ready for use. A is the water 
inlet, through which water is supplied to the water channels; B, the 
water outlet ; C, the plugs at the ends of the channels which prevent 
water escaping out of the apparatus except through the water outlet 
B; D, the handle used for thrusting the apparatus through the fur- 
nace. Fig. 2 shows the end view. Fig. 3 (a longitudinal section of 
the apparatus) shows how the solid square bar E fits down the interior 
of the pipe F in order to form the water channels, G is the junction 
of the inlet and outlet water channels. Sections of the water inlet A 
and water outlet B are also shown. 

Fig. 4 is a cross section cutting the apparatus through the water 
inlet A and water outlet B. This figure gives an end view of the four 
water channels, H inlet, and J outlet. 

Fig. 5 is a plan of the apparatus showing the two inlet channels H 
as seen through the water inlet A. The water, when supplied through 
the water inlet A, is evenly distributed between the two inlet 
channels H. 

When the apparatus is in use, a stream of water is supplied through 
A, down the two inlet channels H, with sufficient force to enable it to 
return through the outlet channels J, vid G, and be carried away from 
the water outlet B. The continual flow of water through the channels 
makes the apparatus impervious to heat. The water is supplied to the 
inlet A, and carried away from the outlet B by rubber pipes. The 
solid square bar E is steadied in place in the pipe F by a small rivet K 
shown in fig. 1. 


Production of Sulphate of Ammonia.—No. 141,093. 


Marks, E. C, R.; a communication from Société Franco-Belge de 
Fours a Coke, of Brussels. 


No. 19,677; Nov. 28, 1918. 


The object of this invention is to provide for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia from gases containing ammonia by passing the 
gases (freed by cooling from tar and water vaponr) pM sulphuric 
acid, and supplying to the absorption liquor also the ammonia obtained 
in concentrated form by disillation of the ammoniacal liquor. The 
process is characterized by the fact that the ammonia obtained from 
the liquor is passed through a rectifier arranged after the still ‘in 
order to produce hot ammoniacal gases free from dew.” 

The invention is said more particularly to consist in a process in 
which the ammoniacal gases free from dew are mixed with gases 
coming from the fuel distillation devices which have been cooled at 
20° to 25° C., and then passing the mixture into a closed saturator in 
which a solution of ammonium sulphate and sulphuric acid of density 
of 33° to 34° Bé., containing 7 p.ct. of free sulphuric acid, is present. 

The following particulars are given, by way of example, for the 
purpose of illustrating a suitable manner of carrying the invention into 
effect : ‘‘The gases coming from the distilling, coking, or gasifying 
ovens are cooled to a temperature near that of the surrounding air, in 
order to condense the tar-compounds and the larger part of the water 








vapours. The condensed ammoniacal liquor is treated as usual in a 
still. After the still is placed, in the same manner as in the rectification 
of alcohol, a rectifier, in which ammopniacal gases are obtained at a 
temperature of about 90° to 100° C. free from dew. Together with the 
oven gases cooled to 20° to 25° C. these hot ammoniacal gases from the 
rectifier are led into a closed saturator in which is present asolution of 
ammonium sulphate and sulphuric acid of 33° to 34° Bé containing 
7 p.ct. of free sulphuric acid, and at a temperature of 25° to 40° C. ; 
the crystals of sulphate of ammonia which settle being expelled by an 
injector operated by compressed air. The process renders it un- 
necessary to heat the contents of the saturator by means of steam-coils 
nor the gases coming to the saturator to be superheated. The process 
enables satisfactory results under the varied climatic conditions, and in 
the treatment of gases from dry or wet fuels from which either a high 
or a low yield of sulphate may be obtained, and, further, enables weak 
impure sulphuric acids, of 50° Bé. (for instance), as well as the com- 
mercial pure acids of 60° Bé., to be utilized.” 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the ‘' Official List for May 5.] 
Nos, 11,455—12,150. 


Douckuam, Sir A. M.—“ Gasification of coal, &c.” No. 11,802. 
HucveEnin, A.— Rotary valve for pipe-lines.” No. 11,820. 
Keitn, G. & J.—“ Apparatus for drying moulds.” No. 11,758. 


Keitn, G. & J.—“ Gas-heated lehr.” No. 11,759. 

ParrisH P.—* Manufactureof ammonium sulphate.” No. 12,039. 

ParrisH, P.—* Manufacture of ammonium sulphides.” No. 12,040. 

Rayner, W. S.— Water-sealed coke-discharging door for vertical 
gas-retorts.” No. 12,099. ; 

Sout MErtroporitan Gas Company.—See Parrish. Nos. 12,039, 
12,040. 

Beans, E. S.—“ Globe fastenings of inverted lamps.” No. 11,621. 

Tuomrson, G. B.—“ Device for cleaning burners, jets, &c.” No. 
12,072. 

W. W. Sxipmore-.—" Doors or mouthpieces of retorts, 
&c.” No. 11,847. 

Wuvyte, P, E.—See Thompson. No. 12,072. 

Woopatt, DucxHam, AND JonES.—See Duckham. No. 11,802. 

Wricut, E, T.—See Westwood. No. 11,847. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


It was agreed that Lord Saltersford should be a member of the Select 
Committee to consider the South Suburban Gas Bill, in place of Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh. 

The Standing Orders Committee reported that the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the petition for the Uxbridge and 
Wycombe District Gas Bill ought to be dispensed with, and leave 
given to introduce the Bill. The Bill was subsequently presented, 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Bill was reported, 
with amendments. 

The Rugby Gas Bill was returned from the Commons with amend- 
ments. The amendments were considered, and agreed to. 

The Fertilizers (Temporary Control of Export) Bill was read a second 
time, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 

The Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Bill was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Uxbridge and Wycombe District Gas Bill. 

As has already been intimated, the Uxbridge Gas Company have 
petitioned Parliament for leave to introduce an out-of-time Bill, giving 
effect to an agreement for the transfer to them of the undertaking of the 
High WycombeGas Light and CokeCompany. Thetransfer is proposed 
to take effect on Jan. 1, 1921 ; and as soon as reasonably practicable after 
that date, the Uxbridge Company are to issue 5 p.ct. preference stock 
in substitution for the shares of the Wycombe Company. This stock 
is to be distributed to shareholders in the Wycombe Company in the fol- 
lowing proportions : £10 to each holder of original (£5) 10 p.ct. shares, 
£4 to each holder of original (£2) 10 p.ct. shares, £7 to each holder of (£5) 
7 p.ct. shares, and £5 to each holder of (£5) 5 p.ct. preference shares. 
The debenture stock of the Wycombe Company is to be a charge on the 
undertaking of the Uxbridge Company. Compensation is to be paid 
to the Directors of the Wycombe Company equivalent to seven years’ 
purchase of the fees payable to them in 1919, and to the Manager such 
compensation is to be paid as may be agreed, or, failing agreement, as 
may be determined by arbitration. From July 1 next the Uxbridge 
Gas Company are to be known as the Uxbridge, Wycombe, and District 
Gas Company. The proposed Bill confers statutory powers on the 
Uxbridge Company to supply gas within the area now supplied by the 
Wycombe Company, and also within a portion of the parish of Woo- 
burn at the price of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in excess of the sum charged 
within the Uxbridge Company’s existing area of supply. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
The Masham Urban District Council Bill was read a second time, 
and committed, 
The Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill and the Gas Orders 


Confirmation Bill were last week read the first time, and referred to 
the Examiners. 
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The Rugby Gas Bill was read the third time, and passed, with amend- 
ments. 

The Ministry of Health Provisional Order (Gas) Bill, relating to 
Wallingford, was read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The Risca Urban District Council Bill was reported, with amend- 
ments, from the Local Legislation Committee. 

The Maidenhead Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company have withdrawn their petition 
—— the London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) 
Bill. 

Gas Companies Power of Charges. 


Lord H. CavenpisH-BENTINCK asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it was the intention of the Government to redeem 
their promise to introduce into Parliament this session a Bill to give 
relief to gas companies and allow them to reinstate their pre-war 
dividend. 

Sir R. Horne, who replied, said he hoped to introduce a Bill as soon 
as possible dealing with charges for gas. 


Public Utility Companies and Corporation Profits Tax. 


Mr. Ronatp M'‘NEILt asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
would consider whether public utility companies, such as gas and 
water companies, should be excluded from the scope of the proposed 
cérporation tax, seeing that they were under statutory restrictions in 
regard to their charges, and were therefore distinguishable in principle 
from ordinary profit-making limited liability companies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in replying, said that he was not, as at present 
advised, prepared to entertain the suggestion contained in the question. 
The point could, however, be raised, if necessary, in Committee on the 
Finance Bill. 


— 
—_—— 


RISCA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 





This omnibus Bill came before the Local Legislation Committee of 
the House of Commons on Wednesday last—Sir Witt1am MIpDLE- 
BROOK presiding. The measure has already passed the House of Lords 
(see “ JouRNAL,” March 23 last, p. 699). 


The Council acquired the local Gas Company’s undertaking in 1919 ; 
and in the Act authorizing the purchase, the maximum price was fixed 
at 5s. per 1000 c.ft. ; 

Mr. G. S. Davis, the Manager and Engineer of the Council’s gas 
undertaking, said that, owing to the cost of manufacture being 5s. 2d., 
a maximum price of 5s. was obviously an uneconomical one, and the pro- 
posal of the gas clauses in the Bill was to increase the maximum price 
to 7s. per 1000 c.ft. The demand for gas was increasing to such an 
extent that new works were required. He had prepared estimates 
amounting to £16,800 for new works and repairs to the existing works, 
which were running to their full output. 

The increase of the maximum price was passed by the Committee. 
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MAIDENHEAD GAS BILL. 





This Bill was before the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House 
of Commons on Thursday last. 


Mr. SEAGAR Berry (of Messrs. Sherwood & Co., Parliamentary 
Agents) said the only provision of the Bill was for the acquisition 
compulsorily of a piece of land adjoining the gas-works. Last year 
the Maidenhead Gas Company were authorized by Parliament to erect 
works on this land, if and so soon as they could acquire it. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt had been made to acquire it by agreement ; and the 
Company had, in consequence, been compelled to come with this Bill 
for compulsory powers. The property belonged to Lord Desborough. 
The remaining clauses in the Bill had been agreed with him for the 
preservation of the amenities of the surrounding lands. 

Mr. A. F., Phillips, Consulting Engineer to the Company, proved 
the preamble of the Bill, which was ordered to be reported for third 
reading. 


-—s 
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PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES’ (CAPITAL ISSUES) BILL. 





This Bill was before the House of Lords, as a Committee, on Tuesday 
last, when an amendment, as an addition to clause 1, moved by the 
Lord Chairman (the Earl of Donoughmore), was agreed to. The 
amendment was in the following terms : 

(i) The Department shall require a company making application to 
them for their consent under this Act to give notice of the appli- 
cation in writing to the council of each county, borough, or 
urban or rural district within which any part of the undertaking 
or limits of supply of the company is situate, and of the manner 
in which and the time within which representation may be made 
with respect to the application, and the department shall con- 
sider any representations which may be duly made. 


_ 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1). 


This Bill, which contains two Orders relating to gas undertakings, 
was sent forward for third reading by the Unopposed Bills Committee 
of the House of Commons on Thursday last. 


Under the Carlisle Order, the Corporation are given power to use 
additional lands for gas manufacture and other purposes, and to raise 
further capital for the gas undertaking to the extent of £250,000—the 
repayment period not to exceed sixty years. The Order also substi- 
tutes a 500 B.Th.U. standard for the present illuminating power 
Standard ; and after five years the Corporation, or “any body or 











person who may appear tothe Minister to have a substantial interest 
in the matter,” may apply for a revision of the standard calorific 
wer. 

Under the Stockton-on-Tees Order, Article 1 of the Order of 1911, 
by which the Corporation are authorized to raise £50,000 from time to 
time for the purposes of the gas undertaking, is modified, and the sum 
of £100,000 is substituted. The rate of interest prescribed under the 
Order of 1911 was 3 p.ct.; but this is now to be 3 p.ct. “or such other 
rate as the Minister of Health may from time to time approve.” 
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CHATHAM, ROCHESTER, AND GILLINGHAM GAS BILL. 


This Bill was before the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of 
Lords on Tuesday last. It has already passed the House of Commons 
[see JOURNAL,” March 23, p. 701], and remains in the same form. 


— 


FERTILIZERS (TEMPORARY CONTROL OF EXPORT) BILL. 





A Bill to control temporarily the exportation of certain fertilizers 
was introduced in the House of Lords by Lord Lee of Fareham 
(Minister of Agriculture), and was read a second time last Thursday. 
It was pointed out by him that the object of the measure was to secure 
that farmers should be able to obtain fertilizers during the period of 
short supplies. For this purpose, it was proposed to continue for two 
years the powers which were exercised during the war by Proclama- 
tion or Order in Council. If the power to prohibit exports were not 
continued, the effect on agriculture might be extremely serious. 

The Bill provides that, subject to the provisions set forth, His 
Majesty may, by Order in Council, prohibit the export from the 
United Kingdom of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, basic 
slag, potash manures, and compound manures containing any of these 
substances. An Order under section (a) may provide for the issue by 
such Government Department as may be prescribed by the Order of 
licences for the export of articles to which the Order relates; and (b) 
may authorize any such licence to be issued subject to such conditions 
as may be specified in the licence, and may contain provisions impos- 
ing penalties for any breach of, or failure to comply with, any such 
conditions. Any Order made under the section may be revoked or 
varied by a subsequent Order so made. The section shall have effect 
as though it were included in the Customs Consolidation Act, 1876 ; 
and the provisions of that Act, and of any Act amending or extending 
the Act, shall apply accordingly. If any articles prohibited to be ex- 
ported by virtue of this Act are exported from the United Kingdom in 
contravention of an Order made under this section, or are brought to 
any quay or other place to be shipped for the purpose of being so ex- 
ported, or are waterborne to be so exported, the exporter or his agent 
shall be liable to the same penalty as that to which a person is liable 
under section 186 of that Act for illegally importing prohibited goods. 

The Act shall continue in force until Dec. 31, 1922. 








Central Hot-Water Supply Scheme for Manchester. 


The Manchester Corporation have before them proposals for a 
central hot-water supply system for dwellings on two of the housing 
estates. The Finance Committee explain that the system outlined is 
to provide acentral heating establishment from which all hot water 
required is supplied direct to the houses, instead of each house being 
fitted with the heating arrangements which are at present in general 
use. In this respect, it is an amendment of the original scheme of 
building approved by the Council. It is stated by the Housing Com- 
mittee that no additional cost‘need be entailed; the saving on the fit- 
ting of the kitchen ranges, boilers, cylinders, &c., for each house— 
£125,000—being more than sufficient to meet the esttmated cost of the 
central system. It is estimated that the running charges will amount 
to about £75 per week, including wages and fuel, &c., which works out 
at about gd. per house per week. A sum for repairs and renewals 
must be added to this; and the Housing Committee consider that a 
charge of 1s. per week per house would more than cover the cost of 
maintenance, &c. Thesuggestion is that a central station shall be es- 
tablished, in which water will be heated in boilers to about 150° Fabr., 
and distributed through well-lagged mains to the houses, The water 
will be laid-on to the sink by a spring tap and to the bath, and a con- 
stant supply will be available to the housewife at all times. No kitchen- 
range will be provided, but an open fire in the living-room, and a gas- 
cooker and gas-copper in the scullery. Thus in the summer months 
the houses will be absolutely smokeless; and at the same time the 
housewife will have the advantage of a constant supply of hot water. 
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Manchester and the Stretford Gas Undertaking.—The share- 
holders of the Stretford Gas Company have agreed to sell their under- 
taking to the Manchester Corporation for the sum of £285,000. 


Lights of London Half-a-Century Ago.—The ‘' Ironmonger ” are 
reprinting week by week a few items of news contained in their issue 
of fifty years ago. One paragraph that recently appeared was this: 
“There is nothing in greater need of improvement than the actual 
condition and appearance of our public lamps. Surely not many 
years will pass away before a clean sweep will be made of the irre- 
deemably ugly posts which deform our streets, and serve only (in the 
endless monotony of their array) to remind us how long the roads of 
London are, and how many of these upholders of darkness visible have 
to be passed ere our destination is gained. Lamps though they may 
be called, lights they are not. Profound obscurity reigns between 
them, and blocks of shadow alternate in long and dreary chain with 
the little feeble spots of illumination which exert but a faint influence 
outside the hideous little oblong glass coffins in which the adulterated 





gas is satirically sheltered from the wind.” 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS BILL. 


Monday, May 3. 


(Before the Marquis oF Bristot, Chairman, Earl Cairuness, Lord CLirFoRD OF CHUDLEIGH, 
Earl CuicHEstTER, and Lord MASSEREENE.) 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bill, which proposes a 
complete alteration of the present conditions under which gas is sup- 
plied came before a House of Lords Committee on Monday, May 3, 
and the hearing, which continued day by day since, promised to be 
a prolonged one. Not for many years has such a large number of 
technical experts been seen in the Parliamentary Committee rooms. 
We noticed Dr. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., Sir William Pope, F.R.S., 
Prof, Henry Louis, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, Mr. W. R, Herring, Mr. Frank 
Jones, Mr. Harry E. Jones, and Prof. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., all following 
the proceedings. The London and South-Western Railway Company 
also has its lighting expert, Mr. A, Cunningham, in attendance. 





Although no objection was taken to the Bill by the Government on 
second reading, the Board of Trade sent in a report recommending 
that the Bill should not be allowed to proceed on the ground that pub- 
lic legislation was pending ; but no intimation was given as to when it 
was likely to be introduced. ,The London County Council also in- 
tended to make an application to the Committee on the same ground 
not to hear the Bill further after Mr. Vesey Knox’s opening speech ; but 
the Marquis of Bristol so quickly decided to hear the merits of the 
proposal, that Mr. Freeman (for the London County Council) was 
taken more or less unawares, and only put in a protest after the Com- 
mittee’s decision to hear the Bill in the ordinary way. 





Counsel for the Bill were Mr. VEsEy Knox, K.C., Mr. W. B. CLODE, 
K.C,, Mr. TyLpEsLEy Jones, K.C., and Mr. Moon. 
were the London County Council, represented by Mr. FREEMAN, K C., 
and Mr. CourtHore Munrog, K.C.; the Automobile Association and 


other bodies, represented by Sir Lewis Cowarp, K.C., and Mr. R. | 


The opponents | 


scale in its old form was no longer an economic possibility. It was 
for this reason that the Company had introduced their Bill which pré- 


| posed (he believed fairly) to adjust the various interests concerned— 


Harker ; the South Eastern and other railway companies, represented | 


by Mr. Tarzor, K.C., Sir LyNDEN MacasseEy, K.C.,and Mr. SZLUMPER; 
the Camberwell, Deptford, Woolwich, Bermondsey, Lewisham, South- 
wark, and Battersea Borough Councils, represented by Mr. St. JoHN 
Raikes ; and the Wandsworth Borough Council by Mr. HarkER. 


OPENING SPEECH. 

Mr. Vesey Knox, in opening the Bill, said it was one of very great 
importance ; and it would be necessary for him to claim the indulgence 
of the Committee for some little while that day. The Company sup- 
plied gas to a population of one-and-a-half millions in an area com- 
prising the greater part of South London. There were no less than 
383,000 consumers. One of the most remarkable things in British 


public service had been the extent to which gas companies, and | such a commodity as gas, on which an industrial population like that 


especially the South Metropolitan Company, had managed to supply 
such a large proportion of the houses in their districts. 


war the output of gas in England was double that in Germany, inspite | 


of Germany's much larger population. In the Company’s area one in 
four of the population was actually a consumer of gas. The Company 
employed a thousand people and sold thirteen thousand million c.ft. of 
gas per annum ; and the capital invested in the business was £9,250,000, 
of which £6,609,000 was in ordinary stock. To show what a large 
proportion this bore to the whole gas industry of the country he 
pointed out that the total capital invested in gas companies throughout 
the country was £102,000,000 ; so that the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany represented about one-twelfth of the whole. The six and three- 
quarter millions of ordinary stock received before the war under the 
sliding-scale a dividend of £5 9s. 4d. p.ct., and now under the Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges Act, 1918, the amount was £3 p.ct. 
temporary indulgence (if there be no permanent legislation) would 
come to an end two years after the conclusion of the war. 
shareholders had to come under the operation of the sliding-scale 
as it now existed, their dividend would be £1 9s. 4d. p.ct., as against 
£5 9s. 4d. before the war. This meagre return was all the share- 
holders could look forward to if the Company’s Bill, or a similar one, 
was not passed. The South Metropolitan Company had not only been 
a pioneer in cheap gas, but had also been a pioneer in the generous 
treatment of employees. It had in operation before the war a co- 
partnership scheme, by which £48,000 was in 1914 paid to the work- 
people in addition to their wages; and for the most part all the money 
received under the co-partnership scheme was invested in the Com- 
pany, Unfortunately, owing to the circumstances brought about by 
the war, the co-partners were not now receiving anything in the way 
of co-partnership profits, the employees receiving only their wages. 


Before the | 


viz., capital, labour, and the consumer—and to re-organize entirely the 
system under which the Company was regulated as regards prices and 
dividend. The Bill introduced a new method of charging in propor- 
tion to the heat value of the gas, instead of the old method of charging 
in proportion simply to the volume of gas. The Bill also brought for- 
ward certain proposals with the object of allowing a reasonable return 
on the capital, and at the same time of securing for the workmen co- 
partners a definite share of the future profits—a share which was to 
increase as gas became cheaper. So far, the workmen co-partners had 
been subject to the will of the Directors; but it was now desired to 
give them a statutory interest in the undertaking, so that they might 
know that anything they did to make the undertaking more efficient 
and gas cheaper would inure to their benefit. Indeed, the directors 
wished to lay the very greatest stress upon this co-partnership scheme, 
because they regarded it as the foundation of success in the supply of 


of South London so largely depended. 

These, said Counsel, were shortly the objects of the Bill; but in 
order to explain the matter thoroughly he would have to ask the Com- 
mittee to bear with him while he went into the history of gas legisla- 
tion in the Metropolis, because it was impossible to start a matter of 
this kind de novo without some regard to the past. There had been a 
long history of gas legislation in the Metropolis; and it had been a 


| matter of great controversy. He had no doubt when it came to the 


This | 


opposition to the present Bill a great deal would be heard about par- 
liamentary bargains. The first supply of gas in the Metropolis was 
given by the (now) Gas Light and Coke Company in 1812; but in the 
thirty years following that a number of gas companies were authorized 
to supply in various parts of London. These earlier gas companies 
were allowed to charge what they pleased, and had no limit upon the 
dividends they could pay. The South Metropolitan Company was 


| formed in 1832, and was incorporated in 1842 by an Act of Parliament ; 


If the | and it was from the first under more regulation than the earlier com- 


| panies. 


Under its original Act, it was authorized to pay a dividend of 


| Zo p.ct. and to make up in one year profits which ought to have been 


paid in previous years. Thus it was practically assured of ro p.ct. 


| dividend subject, of course, to the ordinary risks of trading. At the 


He did not think there would be any accusation that the Company had | 


come to this parlous state through any lack of care or good manage- | panies in London suffered from over-competition ; and in 1853 the 


ment. For fifty years it had been under the highest engineering con- 
trol—first of Sir George Livesey, and now of Dr. Carpenter. The present 
Bill was opposed by the London County Council, in which connection 
it was interesting to note that time after time in the past the London 
County Council had held up the Company as an example of what other 
companies ought to be able to do. The Company not only prided itself 
on the cheapness of its gas but also on its quality. It claimed to supply 
the best gas; and during the war it refused to do anything which 
would deteriorate the quality of the gas, 

The state to which the Company was now reduced was owing solely 
to the cost of labour and materials acting upon a Company regulated 


same time power was given to Quarter Sessions to order a reduction of 
price, when the maximum dividend was paid and the reserve fund was 
full; but any such reduction in price was to ensure that the Company 
received 10 p.ct. In 1847 provisions of this kind were made of general 
application by the Gas-Works Clauses Act. It had been the history of 
gas legislation that the South Metropolitan Company had been pioneers 
in getting changes made in legislation, and that these changes, when 
found practicable in the case of the Company, were applied to the 
country as a whole, or at any rate to London. 

During the earlier period of the Company's existence, all the com- 


| arrangement for what was known as ‘' districting '’ London was come 


to—the South Metropolitan later acquiring the Surrey Consumers’ and 
Phoenix Gas Companies. At the same time the majority of the northern 
parts of London came under the control of the Gas Light and Coke 


| Company. This “districting” was confirmed in the Metropolis Gas 


Act of 1860, by which a maximum price of 4s. 6d. was imposed, the 
gas to be of 12 c.p. It was also provided that the price might be in- 
creased to 5s. 6d. without a reduction in the dividend if the cost of 
production increased to such an extent as to justify it. Gas-testing was 


| also provided in the Actof1860. All the companies became prosperous 


Other classes of traders could put the extra cost of labour and mate- | 


rials on the consumer; but gas companies could not, owing to the 


system of legislation which made their dividends dependent on the | 


price at which gas was sold. The standard price at present was 3s. 1d. 
For ever penny charged for gas above the standard price the dividend 
fell 2s. 8d.; and for every penny at which gas was sold below the 
standard price the dividend was raised 2s. 8d. Before the war this 
was a not inconsiderable advantage, but at the present time the price 
of gas was 4s. 8d. or nineteen pence above the standard price of 3s. 1d., 
so that the dividend was less than the standard dividend of 4 p.ct.—or it 
would be but for the temporary alleviation he had already mentioned. If 
the present costs continued to increase, the time would come when 
with gas at 5s. 7d. the dividend would disappear altogether. This 
was a result which was never foreseen when the sliding-scale was first 
imposed; and there was no public service which had suffered so much 


money value since the war. 


co’ | under this arrangement, and paid their maximum dividends—many of 
by a sliding-scale which was arranged at a time when nobody could | 


have foreseen such circumstances as now existed owing to the war. | 


them making-up back-dividends. The South Metropolitan Company 
began a course of reducing the price to the consumers, for which he 
was afraid they were not very popular with the other companies. By 
1865 the price charged by the Company was 3s. 6d., while the peopie 
in the north were paying about Is. more per 1000 c.ft.. The dis- 


| satisfaction of the consumers of the other companies led the City Cor- 


poration to introduce a Bill in 1866 to supply gas in competition with the 


| companies tradingin the City; but the Bill was rejected. The reportof 


the Committee, however, suggested that some reform in the gas industry 
was necessary. In 1867 the City Corporation and the old Metropolitan 
Board of Works introduced a Bill to regulate the gas companies of 
London; and the Bill was referred to a Committee presided over by Mr. 
Cardwell. The Bill asked for a maximum price of 3s. 6d., which was 
the price then being charged by the South Metropolitan. The Bill 
was not passed into law; but the report of the Committee had to 
a large extent governed the legislation of the gas industry. The report 


t | recommended that a maximum price of 3s. 9d. should be fixed with 
as gas companies from the change in conditions and the change in | 


Under present conditions the sliding- | 


ang for periodical revision by Commissioners to be appointed 
y the Board of Trade. Following on the report, the companies sepa- 
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rately promoted legislation ; and in 1868 its principle was applied to 
the City companies, with the variation that three Gas Referees were 
appointed to test the gas for purity and illuminating power. This was 
a novel proposal, and marked a distinction between the treatment of 
London and the rest of the country. In 1869 the South Metropolitan 
Company promoted a similar Bill asking for a standard price of 3s. 6d. 
and 14 c.p. gas; the principle of this legislation being that the com- 
panies should practically be guaranteed 10 p.ct. dividend before any 
revision should take place. This method of revision, however, did not 
meet with a great deal of success, because it was realized to be almost 
an impossibility for any body such as the Commissioners under the 
Cardwell report to be able to say when a company was being managed 
with due care. 
The next step was the application of a sliding-scale. The Sheffield 
Gas Company was the first to adopt the sliding-scale—the standard 
dividend being 7 p.ct. But the slide did not work if gas became 
dearer ; in other words there was a reward for virtue but no punish- 
ment for vice. In 1874, Mr. George Livesey, of the South Metro- 
politan Company urged that the sliding-scale should apply in both 
directions ; and in 1875 the City Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works introduced a Bill to apply such a sliding-scale to the 
London companies. The Bill came before a Committee presided over 
by Mr. W. E. Forster ; the scheme put before the Committee being that 
there should be a standard dividend of 10 p.ct. and a standard price of 
38. od., with a rise or fall of 5s. p.ct. for every fall or rise of 1d. in the 
price of gas. During the hearing of the Bill the chief point made by 
the promoters was that the South Metropolitan Company was doing 
so well that the other companies ought to do the same. The Com- 
mittee reported that the sliding-scale as put forward by Mr. George 
Livesey was sound—the Board of Trade subsequently issuing a report 
on the matter. During the whole course of the discussion nobody 
seemed to have contemplated that the dividend should fall below 
Io p.ct. From that time forward the whole gas industry had been 
working on the principle of a sliding-scale with a slide in both direc- 
tions, Eventually the standard price was fixed at 3s. 6d., with 16 c.p. 
as the illuminating value, with aslide of 5s. p.ct. for every 1d. rise or 
fall in the price of gas. The effect of this was immediately to increase 
the dividend of the South Metropolitan Company from to to 124 p.ct. 
The next step taken by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
which was again a pioneer step and one followed subsequently by 
other companies, was to convert the capital intoa smaller denomina- 
tion. The Company came to Parliament with a proposal to convert each 
existing £100 of 10 p.ct. stock into £250 of 4 p.ct. stock. The result was 
the same as far as the total dividend was concerned ; but it enabled Sir 
George Livesey to carry out his idea that as many of the local people 
as possible should invest in the Company, which they could not do 
while the stock stood at as high a value as 10 p.ct. The result of 
the change had been that the Company now had 19,000 shareholders, 
of whom 5685 were workmen in the employ of the Company and 10,301 
were consumers of gas in the district. This policy also enabled capital 
to be obtained upon more favourable terms. Once again, in 1899, the 
prosperous position of the South Metropolitan Company led to an attack 
upon the other London companies for not being able to supply gas so 
cheaply. The effect of the sliding-scale upon the Company had been 
to reduce working expenses from 17d. per tooo c.ft. to just under 
14d., while the price to the consumer had been reduced to 2s. 1d. and 
the dividend had been increased from 10 p.c. to 13$p.ct. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1899 under Sir James Rankin to consider the 
position, and they recommended that the slide should be increased 
from 2s.—to which it was reduced on the conversion of the capital— 
to 2s. 8d. for every penny rise or fall in the price of gas. This was 
the legislation under which the gas industry worked to-day. Things 
went on fairly smoothly until the war, except that the gas industry 
was beginning to feel the effect of the competition of electricity. But 
the effect of the war had been to increase prices in a revolutionary 
manner. 

The events that had happened since could not be attributable to bad 
management on the part of the Company. Indeed, the Company had 
always been looked upon as one of the best managed companies in the 
industry. It was the only one entrusted by the Ministry of Munitions 
during the war with the manufacture of synthetic phenol, because it 
had developed the manufacture of its residual products to a very 
marked degree. It had led the way in its dealings with its employees, 
and in 1842 had established a sick fund for the workpeople. In 1855 
it established a superannuation fund, and in 1899 a new principle of 
workmen directors under the co-partnership scheme—three such 
directors working in the works but attending Board meetings. The 
total investment of the workpeople through the co-partnership scheme 
amounted to £437,000. The co-partnership scheme was introduced 
in 1889 and revised in 1901—the men receiving a bonus of # p.ct. 
on the amount of their wages for every penny at which the Company 
_ Were selling gas below the standard price. Thus when gas was soldat 
2s. Id., which was 12d. below the standard, the bonus wasg p.ct., and 
a workman earning £3 per week would receive at the end of the year 
about {14asabonus. In 1914 about £49,000 was distributed in this 
way, and in the view of the directors no part of their policy was more 
in the interests of the consumers than the co-partnership scheme. Yet 
the result of the war had been to wipe-out all the benefit to the em- 
Ployees under the scheme; and it was evident that the present con- 
ditions were no longer practical. The whole industrial edifice of the 
Company had been built on the foundation that the cost of labour and 
Materials would remain at about the same price as they were when 
the sliding-scale was first introduced, and also that the value of money 
would remain about the same. In the year 1914, the Company were 
Selling gas at 2s. 2d., and the working expenses were 19d. In that 
year 1d. per iooo c.ft. went to the co-partners and 6d. went in divi- 
dend. In December, 1917, the price of gas was 3s. 1d. and the working 
expenses had increased from 19d. to 32d., with the result that the 
cO-partners’ share was gone and the dividend was reduced to 4 p.ct. In 

1918 a number of companies introduced Bills into Parliament to im- 
Prove their financial position, all of which were referred to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. But the result was not very satis- 
factory, The Committee reported that the price should be increased 
to an extent which would enable the companies to pay half their 


standard dividend ; but Parliament itself was a little more generous, 
and altered the Bill to allow of the payment of three-quarters of the 
standard dividend for a period of two years after the war. The result 
of that was that the Company were able to pay 3 p.ct.; but the co- 
partners got nothing. The whole foundation for the Temporary In- 
crease of Charges Act, 1918, was that the state of things then existing 
was only temporary. But in the light of what had happened since 
nobody could pretend to suggest that the present level of high prices 
was a temporary effect. There had been startling changes during the 
past two years; and since 1914 the working expenses had increased 
some 24 times. The present price of gas in the Company’s area was 
4s. 8d., and the dividend only required 34d. per rooo c.ft. It was in- 
teresting to note that owing to the revenue obtained from residuals, 
the increase in working expenses had not been mainly due to coal but 
to labour and other materials; and there was a further increase in 
labour contemplated since the Bill had been deposited. The position 
of the Company at the present time was that it required more capital, 
which it could not raise under present conditions because it would be 
perfectly idle to go to the public. The Company’s stock stood at £54 ; 
and a 3 p ct. stock at £54 was hardly attractive when the Government 
were Offering 6 p.ct. 

It was for the reasons he had outlined that the Company came to 
Parliament with proposals that would completely alter the whole 
system on which the Company at present supplied gas to the poem 
The gas at present supplied was 14 c.p., with a calorific value of about 
560 B.Th.U. The Company made a straight coal gas; while other 
companies used a certain proportion of carburetted water gas and 
maintained a calorific value of about 500 B.Th.U. It was in view of 
the changes taking place in the supply of gas that the Fuel Research 
Board was formed ; and it reported in January, 1919, in favour of a 
complete change—that gas should no longer be supplied on the basis 
of illuminating power or calorific value and charged per 1coo c.ft., 
but that it should be supplied and charged for on the basis of heat 
units. The result of the report was that the Company would con- 
tinue to supply its consumers through meters as at present ; and it was 
not intended at the moment to reduce or increase the calorific value, 
At the end of each quarter the readings of the meters would be multi- 
plied by the appropriate figure, in order that the consumer might be 
charged on the basis of the heating value. The Bill applied to the 
Company the proposals of the report of the Fuel Research Board. 
Clause 3 laid down that the standard unit should be 100,000 B.Th.U., 
and clause 4 proposed that notice should be given to consumers of the 
change, and declaring the calorific value of the gas to be supplied. As 
he had already mentioned, it was not proposed to vary the present 560 
B.Th.U. gas. The notice of change was to be given within six months 
of the passing of the Act. Clause 6 provided for the manner of the 
declaration of the calorific value—notice being given to the Board of 
Trade, the London County Council, and the local authorities con- 
cerned. Clause 7 provided for the adjustment of consumers’ appli- 
ances ; clause 8, for a continuous test of the calorific value by record- 
ing calorimeters to be prescribed by the Gas Referees; and clause 9 
provided for a pressure of 20-1oths in any pipe of 2 in. or larger dia- 
meter. At present a pressure of 10-1oths was required, and therefore 
it was thought that if 20-1oths was maintained in pipes of 2 in. or 
larger diameter, the smaller pipes were bound to receive an adequate 
pressure. The opposition to this came from the railway companies. 
In clause 10, the amount of inerts was limited according to the figures 
which had been agreed with the Fuel Research Board—viz., that the 
amount of inert constituents in the gas supplied by the Company 
during a period of two years from the passing of the Act should not ex- 
ceed 20 p.ct., for the subsequent period of two years 18 p.ct., and 
thereafter 15 p.ct. of the total volume of the gas. Clauses 12, 13, and 
14 provided for penalties should the gas not come up to the standard 
or should exceed it, because it was realized that aconstantly fluctuating 
gas was not good for the consumers’ fittings. He believed some objec- 
tion was taken to the proposed penalty for excess calorific value. 

So far as this part of the Bill was concerned, he did not believe there 
was any serious preamble opposition; and he wished he could say the 
same of the provisions with regard to the proposed alterations in price. 
Clause 16 provided for a basic price of 11d,, which would be substi- 
tuted for the present standard price. Under clause 3 of the Bill, 
taking the standard unit as 100,000 B.Th.U., there would be 56 stan- 
dard units per 1000 c.ft. of gas which had a calorific value of 560 
B.Th.U.; so that the consumer would be charged 61°6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
equivalent, as against 56d. now—roughly speaking a difference of 5}d. 
Then came the application of the basic price to the dividend of the 
Company. By clause 17, the Company were limited to a dividend of 
6 p.ct. ; and this clause, with clause 18, was the kernel of the Bill. A 
good deal turned on what he would call the standard dividend of 
6 p.ct. The present standard was 4 p.ct., while before the war the 
Company were paying just under 53 p.ct. The contention was that the 
dividend must have some relation to the present value of money, and 

that people who were getting 54 p.ct. before the war could hardly be 
called war profiteers if they now got 6 p.ct. At the same time, the 
Company would have to defend this proposition, Clause 18 dealt 
with the division of the surplus profits, and it was proposed that after 
paying the 6 p.ct., three-fourths of the surplus should go to the con- 
sumers and one-fourth be shared equally between the ordinary stock- 
holders and the employee co-partners. At present the Company sold 
about 6750 million c.ft. per half year; and if these were sold at 1od. 
per standard unit, the basic price being 11d., the employees and the 
shareholders would divide £52,000 between them—the consumers 
getting the benefit of the balance of the one million pence, In this 
case the co-partners’ share would be a little larger than it was before 
the war. At the same time it would be shown in evidence that the 
Company did not expect for a long time to be able to supply at rod. ; 
and the Company’s advisers, in view of what had happened since the 
Bill was introduced, were of the opinion that the figure of 11d. was 
cutting things rather fine. 

Clause 19 provided for the calculation of profits for exceptional 
purity of gas. This clause read as follows : 

If the Chief Examiner appointed under section 4o of the Act of 
1876 shall certify in respect of any. year or half year that the test- 
ing of the gas supplied by the Company during such year or half 
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year has shown the gas to contain on an average less than one 
part by volume of carbon bisulphide vapour per forty thousand 
volumes of gas, then notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
Act the sum payable by consumers taken into calculation in deter- 
mining the consumers’ share for the purposes of the last preceding 
section of this Act shall be deemed to have been one farthing per 
standard unit less than the sum actually payable. 


Carbon bisulphide, said Mr. Vesey Knox, produced on combustion 
carbon dioxide ; and the South Metropolitan Company was the only gas 
company in the Kingdom to remove it. The effect of sulphur dioxide 
upon leather, copper, brass, &c., was most deleterious; but as to 
whether it was deleterious to health was a matter of some controversy. 
Years ago gas companies were compelled to remove it; but the prac- 
tice was so objectionable to the neighbourhood that they were relieved 
from the obligation. The South Metropolitan Company, however, had 
discovered a means of removing it, although they were not under 
statutory obligation to do so; and it was thought that something 
should be allowed to the Company for so doing. The effect of 
clause 19 would be that, as long as the Company supplied gas of the 
present quality, the basic price would be ro?d. Thereport of the Fuel 
Research Board referred to this matter. The Directors thought this 
was a reasonable way of recognizing the work that had been done by 
them in supplying gas of exceptional purity ; and he did not consider, 
when the proposal was explained by the experts, the Committee would 
have much doubt about the justice of the proposal. The rest of the 
Bill was merely machinery, or related to matters on which there was 
no preamble opposition. Summarizing the proposals of the Bill, 
Counsel said it was proposed, first, that gas should be sold on the 
basis of its heating value ; secondly, a basic price should be fixed on 
the basis of heat units; thirdly, an adequate return on capital should 
be ensured—6 p.ct. being suggested, with a possibility of increase but no 
possibility of decrease. In effect, the 6 p.ct, was to be a secured divi- 
dend, though not absolutely secured because through the competition 
of electricity the Company might not be able to earn sufficient to pay it. 
However, it was contended that 6 p.ct. as a standard under the condi- 
tions of the Bill was areasonableone. Further, the Bill gave Labour 
the prospect of a reasonable reward for its work and gave consumers 
a share in any excess profits made in the proportions he had indicated. 
The Committee would have to consider whether it was just andright that 
this great experiment should be allowed to be made. Before the war 
with the dividend at 54 p.ct., this was equal to 6d. per 1000 c.ft., but 
under the Bill it was asked that the minimum return should be 7d. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas sold. Was it unreasonable that those who had to find 
the capital for this enormous enterprise should receive 7d. as a secured 
sum for every 1000 c.ft. of gas they sold? It meant that roughly 
speaking one-eighth of the price to the consumer represented dividend. 
Let them consider what was done for this return. The Company pro- 
vided ships to bring their coal to London; they provided the plant 
and machinery, which was of an elaborate nature ; they provided the 
mains and pipes in the streets, and, in the majority of cases, the fittings 
in the consumers’ houses; and all they asked for these services was 
7d. for every 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. He ventnred to suggest that such 
a return was a very moderate one. He placed this proposal before 
the Committee not only from the point of view of the position in which 
the gas industry found itself in regard to raising capital in present 
circumstances, but also in the light of what Parliament had already 
done in regard to other undertakings of a public character. For 
instance, the Manchester Ship Canal Company had been authorized 
to increase its charges by 100 p.ct., and was placed in a better position 
than it was before the war—this increase to be for fifteen years. In 
the present session a similar matter had been raised in connection with 
the London Electric Railways and the London United Tramways. 
Two Bills relating to these companies had been referred to a com- 
mittee with an instruction that any charges authorized should be such 
as would ensure an adequate return upon capital. This instruction 
had gone forward with the concurrence of the Minister of Transport 
and the Government. Even with the promise of 6 p.ct., he did not 
believe people would be induced to invest money in gas companies 
unless there was some prospect of an increase in future. This was 
the reason that the Bill had been framed as it had been. With regard 
to the proposals in the Bill as to labour, the employees of the Com- 
pany regarded them so strongly that they had asked the President of 
the Board of Trade for a special interview at which they proposed to 
urge upon him that the proposals of the Bill should be accepted ; and 
the President of the Board of Trade had kindly promised to shortly 
receive a deputation. With regard to the consumer, it was believed 
that his interests were safeguarded in the Bill. The consumer's inte- 
rests were protected to the extent that he would continue to get good 
gas, for which he would pay only a reasonable sum. Unless the con- 
sumer was prepared to pay a reasonable sum by way of return on 
capital and labour, it was quite clear that he could not continue to get 
efficient service. 

The petitioners against the Bill were the London County Council, a 
number of borough councils, some of the railway companies, and the 
motor car interests. On general principle, both the L.C.C. and the 
borough councils objected to legislation of this nature by Private Bill. 
There were also objections on a number of points of detail. On the 
question of detail, the Company were willing to meet any reasonable 
suggestions ; but on the broad question of principle, it was felt that 
there must be separate legislation for London (as there always had 
been), and that any general legislation would not affect the Company’s 
special circumstances. The London County Council also alleged that 
too much was being asked of the consumer under clause 19; but on 
the whole he thought the promoters would be able to come to some 
concurrence on the points of detail that had been raised. The railway 
companies asked for the calorific power to be specified in the Bill, and 
that no change should be made without three months’ notice. He 
had already said that it was not the intention of the Company to 
change the present calorific value of the gas—viz., 560 B.Th.U.; but 
he did not think it was a practicable proposal to specify a calorific 
value in the Bill, because that would fix the Company to one value for 
all time. At the same time, the Company were not likely to change 
the quality of the gas often, because they would have to put the con- 
sumers’ fittings in order every time. With regard to pressure, the 








railway companies wanted 2 in. in all pipes; but as the 2 in. pres- 
sure offered in pipes of 2 in. and more in diameter was more than the 
companies now got, the promoters thought this would be sufficient to 
guarantee that the smaller pipes would always get sufficient pressure. 
The 2 in. pressure was the figure suggested by the Fuel Research 
Board. Finally, with regard to the opposition of the automobile asso- 
ciations, the point here was that the Company should be compelled 
to strip the gas for the purpose of making benzol for motor car purposes. 
While the gas industry was willing to help the motor car industry in 
every possible way, he did not think it was prepared to go the length 
suggested in the petition. Benzol provided 7 p.ct. of the heating 
power of gas and 15-16ths of its illuminating power. He did not 
think it fair to reduce the quality of gas and injure gas consumers 
for the benefit of the users of motor cars. To do as the automobile 
associations suggested would make gas practically useless for flat-flame 
burners ; and there were still cases in which these had to be used. 

Finally, Mr. Vesey Knox referred toareport by the Board of Trade 
on the Bill. This report was as follows : 


The main objects of this Bill are to authorize the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company to sell gas on a heat-unit basis, and to make new 
provisions as to charges for the gas and application of the profits 
of the Company. 

The provisions contained in the Bill relating to these matters involve 
important questions of public policy which affect the whole of 
the gas industry, and which the Board of Trade submit would 
be more appropriately dealt with by general legislation than by 
Private Bills promoted by individual undertakings. 

The Board of Trade propose at an early date to introduce a Public 
Bill dealing with the subjects referred to in the first paragraph 
of this report ; and in the circumstances they suggest that it is 
inexpedient that the Bill, in so far as it relates to the subjects 
indicated, should be allowed to proceed. 

Signed by Order of the Board of Trade this seventeenth day of 


April, 1920. (Signed) H. F. Cartitt, 
Assistant Secretary. 


This report, said Mr. Vesey Knox, had placed the Company in 
somewhat of a Cifficulty; and the position was, shortly, this: In the 
first place the London gas companies had always been under special 
legislation, and in deciding to promote a Private Bill this session the 
Company were acting in accordance with precedent. One essential 
part of the Bill was the proposal for a minimum 6 p.ct., which, in a 
sense, was the kernelof thescheme. Last autumn the Board of Trade 
intimated that they had in mind a proposal which would give them 
power to alter, by Order, the standard price of gas in relation to par- 
ticular gas undertakings ; but this would not meet the South Metro- 
polttan Company. When they heard of the proposal last autumn they 
at once knew it would not, as a mere alteration of the standard price left 
the position most unsatisfactory from the point of view of existing 
capital and of getting new capital—in the view of the Directors it would 
render it impossible to raise new capital. Again, it was looked upon 
as an essential part of the proposal that labour should get its statutory 
share, whereas the Board of Trade, as far as he knew, had never con- 
sidered this side of the question ; nor was there anything in their pro- 
posals to deal with it. He spoke with some diffidence, because the 
Public Bill had not yet been introduced ; but so far as was known the 
Public Bill did not deal either with labour or the minimum dividend. 
It was felt that the scheme which it was understood the Board of 
Trade had in mind was contrary to the whole of the scheme of the 
promoters. Moreover, when the Bill of the Company was read a 
second time in the House, no objection was raised on behalf of the 
Government. It was only when the Bill was ready to go to the Com- 
mittee that the Board of Trade sent in their report. It was fair to say 
that the Board of Trade had suggested to the Lord Chairman that in 
their view the Bill should be stopped ; but the Lord Chairman, having 
regard to the circumstances of the Company, thought it was a case 
which ought to be heard by a Committee on its merits, and therefore 
asked the Committee to hear the proposals. They had been framed 
by men of the highest eminence in the gas industry and were brought 
forward on behalf of a company which had the best record of any 
company in relation to the supply of cheap gas. Moreover, nothing 
was known as to when the Board of Trade Bill would be introduced 
or what it would contain. Again, he could not help thinking that the 
report of the Board of Trade did not really express the views held by 
the President of the Board, or he would never have agreed to meet 
the labour co-partnership deputation. The Company were willing to 
meet every detailed criticism of the Bill, but certainly thought it 
should be heard on its merits. 

The Cuairman: After the very clear opening of Mr. Vesey Knox we 
propose to go on with the Bill, as we think it is in the public interest 
we should hear what has got to be said on the subject. 

Mr. FREEMAN, for the London County Council, said the Chair- 
man’s remarks had put him in a very difficult position, because on 
behalf of the L.C.C., as a public authority, he was going to urge 
that on public grounds the Bill ought not to proceed. If the Com- 
mittee had made up their minds, it was not much good his urging 
this point. 

The CuairMan: Yes, we have made up our minds to go on. 

Mr. FREEMAN : It puts us in a very difficult position. 

Evidence was than called for the Company. 


Dr. Charles Carpenter, Chairman of the Company, called. 


He said the Company had never been faced with a situation compar- 
able with that at present existing ; and it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to cope with the difficulties and meet them, that there should 
be an adjustment of the conditions to meet post-war circumstances. 
The sliding-scale as at present applied had hopelessly broken down; 
and it was essential that something should be done, having regard to 
the great importance of the proper utilization of fuel and the fact that 
the industries of the country were coming to depend more and more 
upon the gas industry. The position which had arisen with regard 
to the industry had come as a great shock to investors and to all 
engaged init. The sliding-scale had gone on from 1875 until 1914, 
and nobody had said a word against it; but he thought it had broken 
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down now because it had never before been really tested. It certainly 

had never had the strain put upon it that the war had imposed; and 

the reason for this was, as would be seen on looking back, that the two 

most important factors, labour and coal, had remained more or less 

stationary up to 1914. A return of the wages paid by the Company 

between 1874 and 1914 showed that the cost of labour had through all 

these years kept very near to 1s. per 1000 c.ft., while from 1914 on- 

wards the effects of the war were seen, and the cost of labour had now 

run up to 2s. 117d. per tooo c.ft. The same was almost true of coal ; 

but owing to the revenue from residuals the net coal cost had not varied 
to the same extent as labour. The gas industry was more affected by 
the cost of coal than the other industries upon which it relied for raw 
materials, Speaking with regard to the co-partnership part of the 
scheme, he said that Labour had responded admirably during the war, 

so far as the South Metropolitan Company was concerned. He handed 
in a table showing the amounts paid to the co-partners since the 

commencement of the scheme, and how the amount had dwindled 
to nothing at the present time. So far as the shareholders were con- 
cerned, they would have lost £651,000 through the reduction of the 
standard dividend from war conditions. This, however, had been 
made-up somewhat by the effect of the Temporary Increase of Charges 
Act, so that the net loss was £534,197. This figure, however, was a 
large enough amount to furnish adequate proof that the sliding-scale 
had hopelessly broken down under war conditions—it was a fine for 
misfortune and not bad management. The object of the Bill was to 
put the Company on a stable basis. The competition of electricity 
which did not exist when the sliding-scale was first introduced was an- 
other reason for breaking-away from it in its present form. The sliding- 
scale was first applied as a stimulus to good management (which was 
the reason the slide was in both directions). But having regard to the 
competition of electricity, he considered the operation of the existing 
scale, which could bring the dividend dowWn to a figure which would 
not give a reasonable return on capital, was unfair. Competition now 
provided sufficient stimulus to the gas industry to maintain the most 
efficient service ; and the investors must have an assured dividend (so 
far as this was attainable under competitive conditions) with a prospect 
of something better. 

Tuesday, May 4. 

Dr. Carpenter, continuing his evidence, explained the Company’s 
financial position. The bank overdraft was something like £750,000. 
In the straits in which they now were they had been obliged to use (with 
their consent) the workpeople’s savings which were placed with the 
Company on deposit, the portion of the workmen’s superannuation 
fund which was not invested, the officers’ fund, the insurance fund, 
the shareholders’ reserve fund provided out of dividends—indeed, they 
had had to draw on every possible fund in order to carry on the Com- 
pany’s business. These uninvested funds amounted to something like 
£468,000. They had now reached a position when it was necessary 
to put their house in order from the point of view both of working and 
of capital requirements, and to place the business upon a stable basis, 
It was in these circumstances that they adopted the proposals of the 
Bill, the basic principles of which were a fair reward to Labour and to 
Capital and cheapness to the consumer. The price of 11d. would, he 
believed, give them everything that it was necessary to have in order 
to give effect to these principles. If it were said that the proposed 
dividend of 6 p.ct. was out of proportion to what the shareholders 
ought to receive, he would reply that many of them—perhaps the bulk 
of them—bought their stock at a premium, and to them the actual 
return would not be 6, but 5#;, p.ct. With the dividend proposed, 
they hoped they would be able to attract capital to the industry, and 
this was the important thing. In this connection, he pointed out that, 
owing to the high cost of labour to-day, which represented an increase 
of 2s. per 1000 c.ft, ascompared with the pre-war period, it was neces- 
sary to adopt labour-saving appliances to a greater extent than ever 
before ; and this was provided-for in an item of £130,000. The work- 
people of the Company were whole-heartedly with them in the pro- 
posals which were now put forward. 

Coming to the calorific standard adopted, it was provided in the Bill 
that if any change in the calorific value were made which resulted in 
the appliances which the consumer had installed not giving full 
efficiency, the Company should be under an obligation to readjust 
or replace the appliances, free of charge, with a view to giving the 
efficiency required. Tests would be made by the proper authorities 
to see that what the Company declared was really given to the con- 
sumer, The advantage of testing for heat value was that, by a quite 
simple piece of apparatus, they could get a continuous reliable record 
which gave them, hour by hour, throughout the day, what the calo- 
rific or heating value of the gas had been during that period. The 
consumer got by this method a protection which was impossible under 
the old method of supplying light. They desired to go on supplying 
gas of the exception ports which they had hitherto supplied ; but 
they wished to charge the consumer with the extra cost they were put 

to for purification. The outlay involved in making pure gas was nearly 
1}d. per tooo c.ft. There was a choice between two courses—they could 
spend the money equivalent to the 14d. either in giving the consumer 
pure gas or in lowering the price charged. They said that the con- 
sumer would be much better off by the adoption of the first course. 
If that were the case (and he thought there was no doubt about it) 
their contention was that the advantage a reduction in price gave to 
the shareholder should also accrue to him when the money was spent 
in giving increased purity. This was what the Bill proposed. 

Dealing with the suggestion in the petition of the Royal Automobile 
Club and motor users’ petition, that the Company should be put under 
& Statutory obligation to strip the gas for the production of benzol, 
Dr. Carpenter said he thought this demand must have been put for- 
ward in absolute ignorance of the conditions of gas supply, at any 
tate in South London. What the proposal amounted to was that gas 
Should be washed by creosote or other oil in order to take out those 
very qualities which now rendered it self-luminous. This assumed 
that to-day gas was not used by reason of its possessing the inherent 
quality of self-luminosity. But something like one-third of the total 
gas that they were making was used for lighting purposes, and was 


ing was granted, the gas so burned would give no light and would only 

serve to make the darkness more visible. To put in force a proposal 

of this kind would be (quite apart from the damage it would do to the 

Company) to create a great outburst of public feeling on the part of 

the users of gas in South London, and especially among the working 

classes, who had to depend more than anyone else on fiat-flame 

burners. Self-luminosity was a necessity also for many businesses in 

which the incandescent method of lighting could not be used because 

of the difficulty of maintaining mantles. The Company did produce 

a certain amount of benzol by tar distillation, and could go on extract- 

ing it in the usual way; but they objected to being placed under 

an obligation wilfully to damage their business by being compelled, 

against their will, to take out benzol for the purpose suggested. 

Mr. FREEMAN, on behalf of the London County Council, desired it 

to be understood that they were not approaching this question in the 

slightest spirit of hostility, but merely to see that equity was done to 

and on behalf of the consumers. 

Dr. Carpenter, in cross-examination by Mr. Freeman, acknowledged 

that the relations between the Company and the County Council had 
always been, not only friendly, but mutually serviceable. He agreed 
that, as to what he called the technical part of the Bill—testing and 
so on—there was nothing that could not be settled in conference. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked, on clause 5, why the “declared” calorific 
value of gas should not be the “actual” calorific value, so that the 
consumer should pay only for what passed through his meter as at 
present. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that that would be impracticable. The object 
of the Bill in this respect was to place the supply of gas on all-fours 
with the supply of electricity. Under the Electric Lighting Acts, the 
undertaker had to declare to the consumer what he was going to do— 
that he would supply electrical energy of a certain voltage ; and if he 
did not do so, there was provision for inflicting a penalty. This was 
what was proposed to be done under their Bill. If the Company did 
not give the consumer what they declared he was to get, there were 
two courses open, The Bill provided that the Company should be 
liable to a penalty if they did not fulfil their cbligations; and the 
second proposal was that if in any accounting period the Company 
had not fulfilled its obligations—which was inconceivable—neither 
the shareholders nor the employees should benefit by reason of any 
deficiency. 

Mr. FREEMAN next asked, as regarded the substantial basic charge 
as provided by clause 18, why the amount which was to be carried 
forward to the next half year could not, so far as the consumers were 
concerned, be carried to a separate account for their benefit. If this 
amount were carried forward to the next half year, and it was then 
divided between the three parties—shareholder, employee, and con- 
sumer—the Company it would be dipping twice into the consumer’s 
share before he got his proper allowance. 

Dr. Carpenter replied that, so far as his knowledge went of gas supply 
accounting, it was absolutely impracticable to put into operation a 
suggestion of this kind. . 

The CuarrMan : If the amount is carried forward, it has not been 
divided before ? 

Dr. Carpenter : That is it exactly. 

Replying to questions as to the standard price and the sliding-scale, 
Dr. Carpenter agreed that the basic price of 11d. per 100,000 B.Th.U., 
with gas of a calorific value of 560 B.Th.U., was equivalent to 5s. 1°6d. 
per 1000 c.ft., that the existing standard price for the same quality of 
gas was 3s. 1d., and that, therefore, the effect of the Bill was to in- 
crease the standard price by zs. Their ground for asking that the 
basic price should be fixed was because prices were so much in excess 
of what they were. His idea of a sliding-scale was that it should be 
astimulus. The object of the sliding-scale when it was introduced 
was to penalize gas companies for bad management. He believed 
counsel would be the last person to suggest that the South Metro- 
politan Company was open to this charge, and they ought not to be 
penalized for offences that they had not committed. 

Mr. FreemMAN: Having had all the benefit of the sliding-scale on 
your side during the past, you want to do away with it now that it is 
turning against you ? 

Witness: No. I want to redress a grievance. 

What you are asking no doubt applies to a very well managed com- 
pany; but there is no reason why another company, not so well man- 
aged, should not point to this as a precedent ?—That is not a reason 
why you should not do justice to me. 

Dr. Carpenter said they were asking for a fixed 6 p.ct. dividend in the 
interests of other parties as well as the shareholders. The consumers 
were going to benefit because they would be more certain of getting 
raised on reasonable terms the capital necessary to continue the work 
of the Company. He objected to the suggestion that this rate should 
be restricted to new capital. The difference between the pre-war divi- 
dend and the dividend actually paid for the last six years amounted to 
8 p.ct., which represented something like £580,000. They had got to 
face a dispirited investor. The gas industry was discredited in the eyes 
of investors ; and unless they did something to restore its credit they 
would have great difficulty in obtaining the capital they wanted. He 
said most distinctly that the gas industry was much worse off than 
the electric supply industry. They were face to face with competition 
of the severest, keenest character, to which was to be added the com- 
petition of the Government's electricity policy. 

Mr. FreEmMAN: The broad result of the whole thing is this, that 
whereas at the present time you are entitled to pay 3 p.ct., you are 
seeking to pay 6 and to stereotype it for all time? 

Witness: No, not for all time—until the next time we come here. 

Until that occurs, you stereotype 6 p.ct., as against 3 p.ct. ?—Yes. 

And the sliding scale, which has been the protection of the consumer 
in the past, is rendered useless by having the slide downwards cut off ? 
—WNo, certainly not. It is as much a sliding-scale as it was in 1875. 
The consumer has got as much protection as, if not more than, the 
sliding-scale gave him, by reason of the competition of electricity, The 

sliding-scale is only a piece of machinery to ensure that the consumer 
gets cheap energy. The competition of electrical energy gives him 
that better than any sliding-scale can possibly do. 





used in flat-flame burners. If what the Automobile Club were ask- 
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price of 4s. 8d.,'there would be a difference under the basic price of 
the Bill of something over 5d. ; and if the cost did not rise above the 
present level, they could continue to sell at something over 5d. below 
the basic price. In that case they could increase their dividend; and 
if the pany of the Bill were applied to the figures for the second 
half of 1919, the inczeased dividend would be £6 gs. 8d. p.ct. He 
must corifess that he had never taken into account the possibility that 
wages would fall, because they were at the present time faced with a 
proposal that increased wages should be paid. 

What we object to is that you take the present price, which is ad- 
mittedly unprecedentedly high, and propose to stereotype the basic price 
at a higher rate than the present unprecedentedly high. price ?—Yes. 

You are legislating only with a view to your costs increasing. What 
is the objection to legislating with a view to costs either increasing or 
decreasing ?—We are legislating with a view to maintaining the present 
position. If we had good reason to believe that they would consider- 
ably increase, we would have put forward other proposals. I think 
the most accurate statement would be that we are legislating for the 
present state of things certainly not getting better. They could not 
possibly get much worse. 

Would it not be fairer to the consumer to take, not the basic price 
ou propose, but the present actual price to the consumer as your 

asic price, and maintain the sliding-scale in both directions ?—If you 
took the present price of 4s, 8d. as the standard price, with an up-and- 
down slide, it would mean the immediate eliminating of the practical 
operation of the sliding-scale. 

Mr. Cowarp next cross-examined on behalf of the motor-users. 

While agreeing as to the desirability of increased production of motor 
spirit, Dr. Carpenter said he objected to having his business seriously 
damaged by stripping the gas of its benzol. 

_ The Cuairman: Is it your opinion that gas consumers have more 
right to get a good supply of gas than motor users have to get a larger 
and cheaper supply of benzol ? 

Witness: I think there is no question about it. 

That is the position you take ig, Saale I think there would be 
a serious injury done to flat-flame burners if the petitioners’ proposals 
were carried out, I know something about benzol. What we are 
being asked to do by the Automobile Association is what we were not 
required to do even in the stress of war. The extraction of benzol as 
suggested will reduce the calorific value of the gas by something like 
7 p.ct. 

Mr. CowarD: I thought it had been generally accepted that the 
depreciation was only 5 p.ct. ? 

Witness; I put it at 7 p.ct. as the result of experiments we have 
carried out. The extraction of benzol not only depreciated the value, 
but also the volume, of the gas. We have made special experiments 
within the last three or four months for the purposes of this Bill, and 
evidence will be called upon them if desired, 

Mr. Cowarp put it to the witness that the carbonization of one 
million tons of coal would give them 2,500,000 gallons of crude benzol 
which, at 1s. 4d, a gallon, would give the Company, after allowing for 
working costs and capital, a net profit of something like £166,700. 

_. Witness replied that they would have an absolute monetary loss 
if they did what was suggested, and, beyond that, would do important 
damage to their business as suppliers of gas. 

_ Replying to Mr. Harker, witness expressed his willingness to 
insert in the Bill a definition of “ inert constituents.” 

Mr, Tasot, for the London.and South-Western and other railway 
companies, said that the special point he raised was with regard to 
pressure. The matter was being discussed with the promoters; and 
as there was a possibility of an agreement being come to, perhaps it 
would be as well if his cross-examination was deferred—the promoters 
having been good enough to say they would recall Dr. Carpenter if 
necessary, 

This closed the cross-examination, 

Mr. VEesEyY Knox re-examined. With regard to the conference 
between the gas industry, the consumers, and the Fuel Research 
Board, the London County Council was present at the conference and 
agreed to the conclusions arrived at. The Company were willing to 
assent to any modification of the Bill which would prevent a devia- 
tion of the declared calorific value within certain limits. He proposed 
that the working of the Bill should be on the basis of the actual 
calorific value (as shown by the testing instruments) and not merely 
on the basis of the declared calorific value. This would be the prac- 
tice; but it would be impossible to put it into the Bill. At the pre- 
sent time the Company were not under an obligation to supply 
560 B.Th.U. gas. To supply according to the Company’s statutory 
powers of 14 c.p. gas, the B.Th.U. would be about 520, and any 
comparison of the price under the new conditions must be made with 
520 B.Th.U. gas, which would mean an increase in the standard price 
of 1s. 7d.—less than the increase in the one item of labour alone. It 
had been stated in the cross-examination by the London County 
Council that that body had always supported the sliding-scale ; but Sir 
Harry Haward, the late Comptroller of the London County Council, 
had on more than one instance stated that the sliding-scale had failed, 
which seemed to support his (Dr. Carpenter’s) argument that it was 
better to rely upon competition to keep the gas industry in a high 
state of efficiency. The London County Council had also stated that 
the shareholders had done very well in the past, but the return had 
always been small. 

The CuarrMan asked what was the average return on the investors’ 
capital during the five years preceding the war. 

Witness said the dividend before the war was {5 9s. 4d., but the 
actual return on Capital was less. As a matter of fact very high prices 
were obtained for capital under the auction clauses which kept the 
return low. There would be the same inducement under the Bill to 
improve the works and give a cheaper and more efficient supply than 
there was under the present sliding-scale. In this way the consumers 
would not suffer. The only thought of the Directors was always to 
improve the supply. e 

Eart CAITHNESS asked if it would make any difference to the 
scheme if the existing shareholders were paid a lower rate than would 


be paid on the new capital. An increase in the present dividend was 
at the expense of the consumer. 


Dr. Carpenter said before the war the dividend was 5% p.ct.; and 
the Bill was proposing 6 p.ct. It would at this rate take sixteen years 
to make up the amount lost during the war. The Company would 
be in Parliament long before sixteen years ; and if it was found a dis- 
advantage it could then be rectified. In the long run it would be to 
the general interest to improve the status of the gas industry. It was 
necessary to increase the rate of interest to induce new capital. 

Lorp CLiFForD OF CHUDLEIGH: Would two rates of interest de- 
popularize gas stocks? 

Dr. Carpenter : You would have all the existing shareholders with 
a rankling sore. We want to do something to bring the industry 
back to the state of stability it was in before the war. 

The Cuarrman : Is not the gas industry in the same position as all 
other statutory industries ? 

Dr. Carpenter said he did not think so. For instance, railways 
were guaranteed their pre-war dividends during the war, whereas the 
gas industry was not. If gas stocks became more unpopular, the 
companies would have to pay more for capital; and this would fall on 
the consumer in the end. Under the scheme of the Bill the admitted 
defect of the sliding-scale was removed, but not to the detriment of the 
consumer. At present the best brains of the country were not attracted 
to the gas industry ; and if the stability of the industry was not re- 
stored he was afraid the best brains of the country would be less and 
less attracted to it. Before the war, the dividend required 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. ; and under the Bill between 7d. and 73d. would be required. 
During the war, the consumer had had gas at less than cost price, 
assuming cost price included a fair return on capital. In the case of a 
municipal undertaking, the loan charges would have had to be met by 
the consumer. With regard to benzol, his Company produced 400,000 
gallons last year, a good deal of which was from naphtha. He main- 
tained that to-day it was impossible to take more benzol out of the gas 
under present conditions, for in the poorer and even better-class houses, 
flat-flame burners were still in use; and the luminous quality of the 
gas would be largely reduced by taking it out. As to home-produced 
motor fuel, the best outlook was industrial alcohol ; but there was also 
gas and solid fuel for traction purposes. If these came to be cheaper 
than benzol, the latter would be thrown-over; and meanwhile the gas 
company would have ruined its business. 


Tue Deputy-CHAIRMAN Gives EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Frank H. Jones, the Deputy-Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, said he was very much impressed with the methods of 
the Company when he joined it nine years ago. Particularly was he 
struck with the co-partnership scheme. He was perfectly certain gas 
would not be so cheap, or of the quality that it was to-day, but for the 
co-partnership scheme. For three years, however, the co-partners had 
not received any bonus. Under these conditions it was impossible to 
raise fresh capital in the ordinary way. Banks had refused to advance 
money, which could only be obtained on loan at a very high rate of in- 
terest in many cases. Assuming the capital was available, much more 
rapid progress could be made; and at the present time application 
had had to be made to the bank by the South Metropolitan Company. 
The gas consumer was still getting the benefit of the co-partnership 
scheme, because the men, although getting no bonus, were working as 
well asever. This, however, could not go on for long. 

Answering Mr. Cowarp, for the Automobile Association, Mr. Jones 
said there was no practical difficulty in extracting benzol, but the plant 
was expensive. The greatest objection he had to doing this was that 
it ruined the meters and mains to extract the benzol. There was precise 
evidence of this. 

Mr. CourtHoPpE Mounro:, for the London County Council, put it 
that, though the men had received no co-partnership bonus, they had 
received much more in the way of increased wages. The men now re- 
ceived three times the amount of wages that they did in 1914, whereas 
be old wages, plus the co-partnership bonus did not amount to anything 

ike that. 

Witness said the men were worse off, because they were only getting 
the current rate of wages, and they had lost the bonus. 

Answering Mr. Harker, for the Wandsworth Borough Council, 
witness thought it would be very unwise to put in a standard of calorific 
value in the Bill, as no one could tell what would be the best gas in 
the future. The Company would not frequently change the value, 
because it would mean expense to the Company. 

Counsel suggested that the change should not be made more often 
than (say) every six months. 

Witness said there was not much likelihood of doing that; but at 
present nobody could say what would be necessary in the future. 

Re-examined : Witness said that benzol acted almost like a paint in 
protecting gasholders, meters, and pipes. The difference was very 
noticeable in various districts where the gas was of varying qualities 
through the benzol being extracted. That was his second practical 
reason against the complete extraction of benzol. The wages had no 
relation to the co-partnership bonus, as suggested by Mr. Courthope 

Munrece ; and it was not natural that the loss of the bonus could con- 
tinue much longer. Moreover, the co-partners had seen the value of 
their shares drop to half. Another point was that there was a danger 
of co-partnership coming to an end because under present conditions 
the men could get nothing out of it. This would be a serious thing 
for the industry as a whole. 
An EmpLoyEE-DiIRECTOR CALLED. 


Mr. H. T. Manly, one of the Employee Directors, said he was first 
elected in 1908, and had been in the employ of the Company for 
forty years. Before the adoption of co-partnership, the men took 
very little interest in the prosperity of the Company ; but this attitude 
changed to the very great benefit of the consumers. In fact, in his 
own opinion, it was impossible to put a monetary value from the con- 
sumers’ point of view on the results of co-partnership. The co-part- 
ners had lost £250,000 in capital value of their stock, in addition to 
£150,000 loss of bonus. Practically every fit man in the Company S 
service volunteered for the war, and were not very satisfied to come 
back and find their investment deteriorated in the manner that had 
happened. The men as a whole were very much in favour of the 
clauses in the Bill which gave a certain share of any cheapening of 





gas to Labour, although the men did not look for an immediate result. 
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Such a scheme as this was necessary if there was to be proper develop- 
ment of the undertaking, because a bonus to the men in addition to 
wages was an incentive to them to do their best towards reducing the 
price of gas. The grievance of the men was that other industries could 
pass on the increased costs of production to the consumers, but under 
the sliding-scale the gas industry could not. 

Mr. CourtHore Munroe: And you would like to ? 

Witness : We should like to very much. 

Mr. Vesey Knox: You do not want to take too much out of the 
consumer. 

There was no cross-examination. 


Mr. W. Doic Giss's EvIDENCE. 


Mr. W. Doig Gibb, speaking with regard to the conditions of the gas 

industry, said it would be impossible to have one standard quality of 
gas, having regard to the varying local conditions. He agreed that 
the old sliding-scale had broken down, and favoured the report of the 
Fuel Research Board. The proposals in the Bill were a fair means of 
carrying out the report of the Board, and would afford a simple 
means of making consumers understand the change. He would have 
preferred an arrangement that would have brought gas supply into 
comparison with the unit of electricity ; but there were difficulties in 
the way, and the Bill was a good step forward. On the question of 
pressure, he thought that 20-roths was excessive. Clause 10, with 
regard to inerts, embodied the agreement between the local authorities, 
the Fuel Board, and the gas companies, and represented the general 
consensus of opinion in the gas industry. An allowance of 3d. per 
unit just about covered the cost of removing the sulphur, as provided 
for in clause 10 ; and it was well worth the consumer's while to pay it. 
The apparatus used for this purpose, which was designed by the Com- 
pany, had been placed at the free disposal of all other gas undertakings, 
so that it was not a question of the Company exploiting a patent to its 
own advantage. Present conditions in the gas industry were ruining 
the whole business. With regard to the effect of stripping gas, he was 
responsible for persuading the gas undertakings to do this, in the 
national interest. The companies did this from motives of patriotism, 
though in some cases it was found impossible to strip the gas. In the 
South Metropolitan area, and in Nottingham and the Potteries, it was 
found impossible to strip because of the large number of flat-flame 
burners in use, in the latter cases for industrial purposes. The effect 
of the extraction of benzol, financially, was that the cost of recovery 
itself was 5°61d. per gallon, but the cost to the Company including the 
loss from the lower illuminating power, and loss of volume, would 
be 23'98d., whereas the selling price of benzol to-day was 16d. to 18d. 
The average figure of several undertakings during the past four years 
was 23°32d.; so that any proposal of this sort would mean a tax of 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. on the consumer for the benefit of the motor-car users. 
Most undertakings had stopped extracting benzol; and in the in- 
terest of the industry it was wise to do so having regard to the price. 
The industry should be free to do as it pleased in this respect. 

Mr. CourtHorpE Munrok, for the London County Council, agreed 
with witness that a national standard of gas was impossible, but sug- 
gested that there should be one standard calorific power throughout 
Greater London, the conditions being practically identical. 

Witness did not think the conditions all over London were the same ; 
but at the same time it would be desirable to have a standard calorific 
power throughout London if it were possible. He was not, however, 
an advocate of low-grade or high-grade gas; but owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the future he thought the South Metropolitan Company were 
wise in continuing, at present, the 560 B.Th.U. gas. 

Counsel then deaft with the basic price of 11d. He suggested that 
this was fixed on the basis of war conditions; and if, as everybody 
hoped, the peak in the high price of labour and materials would shortly 
be reached, then the 11d: would be too high and could not be altered 
until the Company came to Parliament again. 

Witness said the Company would have to come to Parliament again 
in a few years’ time. He was not prepared to say that the peak in the 
cost of materials and labour had been reached. Certainly the Com- 
pany was not satisfied that 11d, was high enough having regard to the 
immediate future. 

In reply to Mr, Harker, on the question of the loss from stripping gas 
for benzol, witness said the cost of stripping was 5°61d., depreciation 
through reduction in calorific value 16'17d., and loss of volume 1°54d. 


Wednesday, May 5. 


Sir William Plendey (Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, & Co., 
Chartered Accountants) stated that the Company called him in last 
year to consult as to the steps to be taken to put their financial posi- 
tion in order; and the financial proposals of the Bill were the result 
of the consultation. With a view to ascertaining the causes which 
had led up to the increase in costs, he had prepared a number of tables 
illustrating the working of the sliding-scale its inception in 1877 up to 
1914, and had also made a comparison of pre-war costs over the years 
1910 to 1914. The tables showed that in 1876 the average selling price 
was 38. o$d. per 1000 c.ft.; and as the standard price was fixed at 
38. 6d. in January, 1877, the Company were immediately enabled to 
pay a dividend in excess of the standard of 10 p.ct.—namely, 11 p.ct. 
in 1877, with increased rates in subsequent years. In 1896, when the 
scale was reconsidered upon the conversion of capital, gas was being 
sold at 2s. 3d. In spite of this, however, the standard price of 3s. 6d. 
remained unchanged. A second table showed that from 1897 up to 
June 30, 1914, although fluctuations occurred in the costs per 1000 c.ft. 
and in the prices of gas and in the rate of ordinary dividends, they 
were not, except in the second half of 1900 and the first part of 1901, 
of a violent character ; and the Company were on the whole able to 
sell at a cheap price and to pay reasonable dividends on the ordinary 
shares. There had, however, been particularly marked increases in 
Costs since 1914; and at the end of December, 1919, the net costs of 
manufacture of gas were more than double those in December, 1914 
Moreover, the increase in costs had not yet reached the peak, because 
not only was the increase of wages of 5s. per week only partly reflected 
in the accounts for the December, 1919, half year—the amount being 
£13,000, as compared with £52,000 for a full year—but a further in- 





crease of wages was probable in the near future. If the higher wages 
asked for by the Federation of General Workers were granted, it 
would mean an addition to the wages bill of £130,000 per half-year. 
In this event the cost of labour would amount to 4°66d. per rooo c.ft. 
The cost of coal would also be affected by the recent increase in wages 
granted to the miners ; and this had not been taken account of in his 
tables. The increased cost per rooo c.ft. of each class of expense in 
December, 1919, as compared with December, 1913, was summarized 
as follows: 





ee Pee ee er en ea 8° 46d. 
Works wages and salaries. . . + + «© «© «+ 3°43 
Other salaries and wages (including superannua- 
tion and war furids) . 1. . + «© 2© = » 2°51 
Repairs and maintenance of works. . . + «+ 8°79 
Repairs and maintenance ofmains. . .. . 1°24 
Repairs and maintenance of meters, stoves, and 
fittings (less receipts). . . »« + «© « « 1°97 
Other expenses . . «2 © © © «© @ «© @ 0°61 
ts tts. "s* bs. a ee & Be hese Re 0°55 
27°84d. 
Less: Co-partnership. . . « « «© «© + 0°72 
27° 12d. 


It was, therefore, obvious that the conditions under which the Com- 
pany’s business was now carried on were fundamentally different from 
those obtaining when the scale was fixed in 1876, and from those in 
force up to the outbreak of war; the increase in costs being due to 
causes which were beyond the Company’s control—for instance, coal 
and wages. So far as he knew, no charge of bad management had 
been made against the Company ; and, for the reasons already given, 
the increase in price could not be said to be caused by lack of due care 
and management on the partof the Company. This had already been 
recognized by Parliament in 1918. The shareholders in gas under- 
takings were then given limited relief from the hardships from which 
they were suffering, by the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary In- 
crease of Charges) Act, 1918, which-permitted a company to pay a 
dividend on its ordinary shares equivalent either to three-quarters of 
the average rate of dividend paid during the three financial years 
immediately preceding the war, or to three-quarters of the standard 
dividend, whichever was the lower. Under the Act the South Metro- 
politan Company could pay 3 p.ct. on their ordinary stock—namely, 
three-quarters of the standard dividend of 4 p.ct., irrespective of the 
price of gas. The relief afforded by the Act was, however, of a tem- 
porary character only. The Act was purely a war measure ; and the 
provisions automatically come to an end two years after the expiration 
of the war (at the latest). The conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts was that a revision of the financial conditions seemed necessary. 
Dealing with the financial clauses in the Bill, he said it was imperative 
that, if fresh capital was to be ‘attracted to the business, a minimum 
dividend must be offered which was secure in the sense that if the 
Company earned it it would be paid, and would not be affected in a 
downward direction by the operation of a sliding scale. The dividend 
of 6 p.ct. proposed under the Bill was only 3 p.ct. above the pre-war 
dividend, and this could not be regarded as unreasonable. This would 
require an additional £33,049 per annum, or o*59d. per 1000 c.ft. on 
the consumption for the half year ended December, 1919, while the 
basis price proposed, of 11d., corresponded to a charge of 5s. 1°6d. per 
1000 c.ft. on the old basis. The total sum required to meet all out- 
goings, including 6 p.ct. on the ordinary stock for the half year to 
December, 1919, was 57'01d. per 1000 c.ft. The 6 p.ct. dividend 
would cost 7s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft., compared with 3'55d. for the 3 p.ct. 
dividend actually paid in the six months ended Dec. 31, 1919—an in- 
crease of about 34d. On the December costs, the price of gas, in order 
to pay the 6 p.ct. dividend, would have to have been 57'o1d. per 
1000 c.ft., or 10°18d. per heat unit. The standard price had been 
fixed, therefore, at a whole figure—1ird., or o'82d. per heat unit above 
the December cost. He had prepared a table which showed that if 
the Company were able to produce and sell gas at 10°385d. per heat 
unit (o°615d. below the standard of 11d.), the co-partners would 
obtain £15,963, and the shareholders a like sum, which would be 
equivalent to a further gs. 8d. p.ct. per annum on the dividend. The 
consumers’ share was /95,780, corresponding to three-quarters of the 
total surplus profits. The method of sharing the surplus profit pro- 
posed under the present Bill was not affected by the fact as to whether 
gas was sold on a heat basis ora volume basis. Of the present share- 
holders, only 1649 were original holders of converted stock—i.c., the 
converted stock had been held by them continuously since the con- 
version. Moreover, the register showed that of this number, only 96, 
holding £100,945 of consolidated stock, had acquired their holdings 
prior to the first issue by the Company of stock under the auction 
clauses. Consequently, it followed that practically the whole of 
the existing sharebolders had acquired their shares at the current 
market price—thus making the return they had received less than the 
nominal, 

The cross-examination of Sir William Plender was confined to that 
of Mr. Munrogz, on behalf of the London County Council; and 
on the whole it cannot be said to have been a really serious cross- 
examination. With the whole of the facts, Counsel agreed; but the 
point was that, owing to the uncertainty of the present times, it would 
be better to wait until the Board of Trade came with its legislation. 
While agreeing that things were more or less in the melting pot, 
witness did not agree that the Bill would stereotype things for all time, 
as the Company would have to come to Parliament again in a com- 
paratively few years’ time. With the exception of £100,940, the whole 
of the £6,609,895 capital had been taken up under the auction clauses, 
Therefore the bulk of the shareholders would not benefit under the Bill 
as suggested, because they had paid a good price for their stock. He 
disagreed with Counsel in saying that the consumers had been for- 
gotten, while Capital and Labour had been thought of. 

Counsel, taking up a remark by witness that the electric lighting 
companies were paying higher dividends, said that they were not 
working under the sliding-scale. 

Witness, dealing with other points put to him, said he regarded the 





present as an opportune moment for creating a new precedent in the 
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gas industry ; and he did not think there was abetter company than 
the ice Metropolitan Company for creating the precedent now 
proposed. 

In re-examination, witness agreed with the previous witnesses that, 
unless the industry was put in a sound financial position, it would be 
impossible to raise new capital. At present, the Company had received 
all they could under the Temporary Increase of Charges Act. Under 
the conditions of the current half year, the Company could not pay 
more than 6p.ct. Therefore, in his view, the proposals of the Bill 
were moderate, and did not ‘give anything more than an ordinary 
return, 

FINANCIAL WITNESSES, 


Sir Harry Goschen (a Director of the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of London and other banks) said he had considered the Bill in 
regard to its effect upon the investing public. He was convinced that 
it was necessary to fix a minimum of 6 p.ct. for an industrial stock in 
order to get the public to subscribe. In present circumstances, he did 
not think it possible to issue at this rate without some prospect of 
increase in the future. Under the old sliding-scale in present condi- 
tions, only the speculator would subscribe, and not the investor. In 
the old days, South Metropolitan stock was thought very higkly of, 
and fetched a good price; but some inducement must be offered in 
respect of new stock. Similarly, he held the view that it was neces- 
sary to offer a minimum dividend on the existing stock. At present, 
the stock stood at only 48 or 49; but it had stood at 112. The fall 
was due to the lower dividends paid. In fact, gas stocks had become 
extremely discredited on the market. From this point of view, it was 
a sound policy to give the existing shareholders a minimum return. 
If the existing shareholders were left as they were to-day, possible new 
shareholders might think they would some day be left in the same 
position, and that would deter them from subscribing. The old stock 
standing at a loss was a constant reminder of what had bappened in 
the past and what might happen again in the future. By giving the 
existing shareholders a reasonable return, it would have the result of 
cheapening future capital. 

Mr. CourtHore Munrok, for the London County Council, pointed 
out that the new shareholders under the Bill would be guaranteed 
6 p.ct. Therefore the remark of witness that the new shareholders 
might think the thing that had happened to the old investors might 
happen to them, must have been made under a misapprehension. 

The CuHarrMaN said that under the Bill both classes of shareholders 
would be guaranteed 6 p.ct. 

Witness did not agree with Counsel that the existing stock would 
jump to 100 on the passing of the Bill in its present form, because he 
did not believe it would be possible to issue 6 p.ct. stock at par. 

Arising out of a remark by Mr. Munroe, that the Government Bill 
would presumably redress an injustice (if one existed) to the existing 
shareholders of all companies, and not merely this one company, 

The CHarrMAN said that if an injustice had been done to the share- 
holders, the sooner the Government Bill was brought in the better. 

Witness, in re-examination, said he did not think the present price 
of the Company’s stock was the price which would obtain in a free 
market. The price had kept higher than it was because of some hope 
on the part of shareholders that the Government would do something 
for them. The price had remained what it was on account of the un- 
willingness of shareholders to sell rather than lack of buyers. He did 
not like ie idea of having differential rates of interest for the old and 
new stock. 


Mr. F. I. Pitman (Messrs, Rowe and Pitman, stock and share brokers) 
agreed with the evidence of Sir Harry Goschen, and expressed the 
opinion that there were strong objections to having differentiation on 
the rate of dividend on old and new stock. Such a differentiation would 
make it more difficult to raise new stock. A better price would be ob- 
tained for new stock on the same terms as the existing capital. The 
gas investing public had had a shock, and confidence must be restored. 


Sir Herbert Hambling (Chairman of Barclay’s Bank), speaking with a 
knowledge of the position of the Company’s stock in the past, said that, 
in principle, it was objectionable to have two rates of interest on the 
old and new stock. If the Company were to be able to raise the large 
amount of new capital which they required, confidence in gas stocks 
generally must be restored. In the past, gas stocks had been looked 
upon as one of the most eligible; and if more money was to be obtained 
in the future from the same class of investor as now held the shares, 
it could only be done by giving a high return. 

In cross-examination by Mr. CourtHoPpE Munrog, witness said the 
existing holders felt they were suffering an injustice, and for this 
reason he would not put new capital into gas undertakings. Having 
regard to what had happened, he believed the existing shareholder 
had a distinct grievance. 


Mr. ]. G. Buchanan (Joint General Manager of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank) agreed with the previous financial evidence. 


A VALUER's EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Andrew Young (the President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
for 25 years Chief Valuer to the London County Council) said that in 
August, 1919, he was instructed to prepare a structural valuation of the 
Company's undertaking. There were six gas-works, one chemical 
works, two gasholder stations, and a large number of show-rooms as 
well as mains, services, a fleet of motors, horse vehicles, horses, ships, 
tugs, and barges. He gave seven months undivided attention to the 
work. The works were well maintained; and the total figure he 
arrived at was £14,500,000, compared with {8,615,000 on 1914 prices 
—an increase of about 70 p.ct. He was convinced that prices would 
not fall below this level. 

In cross-examination, witness agreed that his valuation was not 
based on present prices, but was 70 p.ct. above 1914 prices. 

Mr. CourtHoreE Munrokg, for the London County Council, said this 
rather suggested an uncertainty as to what the future could bring. 
Therefore it would be better to leave the matter to be dealt with from 
time to time by the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Vesey Knox said he had a number of expert witnesses, includ- 
ing Sir William Pope, to deal with the question of benzol extraction. 





He did not know whether Sir Lewis Coward desired that these wit- 
nesses should be called. 

Sir Lewis Cowarp, for the Automobile Association, said both sides 
had already stated their points. He did not wish for the evidence 
referred to by Mr. Vesey Knox, 

The case for the Bill was then closed. 


THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION OPPOSITION. 


The first case in opposition to the Bill was that of the Automobile 
Association with regard to the question of benzol production. 

Sir William Joynson Hicks, M.P. (Chairman of the Automobile 
Association, the Motor Union, and the Motor Legislation Committee, 
and a member of the Roads Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Transport), gave evidence in support of the petition, asking that the 
Company should be compelled to extract benzol in the course of its 
gas manufacture. At present there were only three fuels available for 
motor purposes—viz., petrol, alcohol, and benzol. Petrol all came 
from abroad, and now cost 3s. 84d. per gallon. With regard to 
alcohol, there were no great hopes of a home-produced article, 
because the only vegetable available was potatoes which were needed 
for food. Benzol was the only practical substitute for petrol that he 
knew. Whereas in 1906 there were 95,000 motor vehicles in this 
country, the number had risen to 355,000 in 1918, and at present to 
650,000, including 150,000 commercial vehicles. In America in 1918 
there were 6,146,000 vehicles ; and, if we had the same number in pro- 
portion to our population, we ought to have 2,000,000 vehicles. At 
the present time we were within measurable distance of petrol ration- 
ing again, because the amount available was barely sufficient for our 
needs. For imported petrol we were paying annually £18,000,000 
to £20,000,000. Benzol was quite as efficient as, if not more so than, 
petrol for motor car purposes. Before the war 22,000,000 gallons of 
benzol were produced in this country—principally from coke-ovens, 
During the war the maximum output was 32,000,000 gallons, of which 
10,000,000 gallons were produced from gas-works. The output from 
the latter had now dropped to 3,000,000 gallons. He believed that 
gas that had been stripped was quite as good as ordinary gas for 
mantles, but not for fiat-flame burners. The fact that a large number 
of people were using flat-flame burners should not stand in the way of 
the production of motor fuel, because the shortage of motor fuel was 
so great, so that traction on the road was far more important than the 
inconvenience to the people who used flat-flame burners. That was the 
whole issue. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VEsEy Knox, witness said he was not oppos- 
ing the Bill as a Bill. Counsel put to witness the point that: From 
his general experience, would he agree that it was right that share- 
holders in public utility companies should have a fair return ? 

Witness said he was a sufferer as a gas shareholder. 

With regard to the benzol question, Counsel said that the South 
Metropolitan Company benefited the motor industry in that it made a 
straight coal gas and did not use oil and coke in the manufacture of 
its gas. Witness agreed that the amount of benzol obtained in this 
country during the war was really small, and also that there was a 
much dissatisfaction among gas users when the gas was stripped 
during the war. On the whole he agreed that the Committee had to 
consider the balance of advantage. He thought it his duty to petition 
against the Bill because it was the first of its kind. 

Mr. J. Mitchell (Director and Assistant Managing Director of the 
Mitchell Main Colliery Company and Chairman of the Wombwell 
Urban District Council Gas Committee) spoke of his experience in the 
production of benzol from coke-ovens, The extraction of benzol from 
gas reduced the calorific value by 4°8 p.ct., a figure which had been 
obtained from his daily experience. With regard to Mr. Jones's 
evidence that scrubbed gas had a deleterious effect upon gas pipes, 
meters, &c., he had not experienced this. The effect spoken of might 
very well be due to naphthalene, which the scrubbed gas would pick 
up and carry along with it. There was not, however, a deposit of 
naphthalene in every case, and the point was that scrubbed gas was 
more likely to pick-up naphthalene. Scrubbing the gas practically 
eliminated the whole of the lighting power of the gas. On the ques- 
tion of cost, witness handed in a statement on the basis of the con- 
sumption of 1,000,000 tons of coal per annum, from which 24 million 
gallons of benzol would be recovered. At ts. 4d. per gallon the 
revenue from this would be £166,700. The cost of the scrubbing 
plant he put at f10,000; stills, &c., at £25,000; and labour, at 
£12,000. The working costs were put at £6800; creosote, £18,900; 
and the loss of value in the gas at 5 p.ct. amounted to £125,000— 
making a total of £150,700. Deducting this from the revenue of 
£166,700 left a profit of £16,700 on the working of a plant to deal with 
a million tons of coal per annum. 

In cross-examination, witness agreed that he had not allowed any- 
thing for loss of volume in the gas. Mr. Vesey Knox put it that this 
would wipe-out the whole of the estimated profit. His own Council 
was not at present stripping its gas; and he agreed that there were 
complaints as to the quality of the gas during the war when stripping 
took place. 

Counsel also put it that {1200 a year for labour for working the 
plant was ridiculously small; but to this and other questions directed 
to show the unsoundness of the estimates, witness did not reply. 


Thursday, May 6. 


At the opening of the proceedings this morning, , 

The CHAIRMAN drew attention to the Public Utility Companies 
(New Capital) Bill, and asked if that had any bearing on the Com- 
pany’s proposals in this case. 

Mr. Vesey Knox said the question involved in this Bill had been 
exercising the minds of the Directors of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany ; but they had come to the conclusion that it was not desirable 
to issue debentures as provided for under the Bill mentioned by the 
Chairman. They very much preferred to raise capital in the ordinary 
proportions as between ordinary shares and debentures. Anything 
that was done to increase debenture charges must diminish the value 
of the ordinary shares. 





The case for the Automobile Associations was then continued. 
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Mr. W. R. Herrinc Caren. 


Mr. W. R. Herring (Consulting Gas Engineer and late Engineer 
and Manager of the Edinburgh and Leith gas undertakings) said the 
extraction of benzol was not generally carried out by gas undertakings 
now ; it was carried out more in coke-oven plants. The plant, how- 
ever, was very simple and was similar to an ammonia recovery plant. 
The percentage reduction in the heat value by the extraction of the 
benzol was theoretically 4°8 p.ct., but for practical purposes was taken 
at 5 p.ct. He had never belecs heard it put so high as 7 p.ct., as had 
been the case in connection with these proceedings. The loss due to 
volume was 0°78 p.ct. The extraction practically eliminated the illu- 
minating value of the gas so far as the flat-flame burner was con- 
cerned ; but the whole tendency of legislation for many years had been 
to disregard the flat-flame burner and rely on the heating value of the 
gas used in incandescent mantles. In fact, in 1909 the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, which had then both a heating and an illuminat- 
ing standard of test was relieved of the latter. He was surprised to 
hear now that the flat-flame burner should be brougbt so prominently 
forward. In calculations which he had made of the cost of extracting 
benzol and the revenue from its sale he calculated that the total cost 
would be 16°35d. per gallon, whereas the present price of crude benzol 
was 18d., leaving a small profit per gallon—viz., 1°6d. 

In cross-examination Mr. VEsEY Knox put it to the witness that, in 
giving evidence in connection with the Temporary Increase of Charges 
Bill, he had stated that at Edinburgh thecalorific value of the gas before 
benzol extraction was between 575 and 590 B.Th.U., whereas after 
extraction it fell to 525, which represented a fall of 9 p.ct.- He also 
mentioned the fact that the Government put up an oil-washing plant 
at Edinburgh at a cost of £10,400, but the Edinburgh Corporation 
refused an offer to take it over at a very much lower price dnd had, in 
fact, abandoned the extraction of benzol. 

Witness agreed that at Edinburgh they were not washing and did 
not intend to wash the gas for the purpose of benzol extraction, but 
the decision was come to without consulting him. In any case, how- 
ever, the plant would have had to be dismantled, because it was put 
into a building required for the ammonia plant which was there 
actually when the benzol recovery plant was first installed. 

Counsel commented that, although witness said there would be a 
profit of 1°6d. per gallon, the Edinburgh gas authority which the 
witness was advising, had deliberately thrown away the opportunity 
of making that profit. 

Witness: Candidly, no gas engineer will be particularly keen on 
putting up a benzol plant for the recovery of oil for so little profit as 
tbat. He will not do it unless he is compelled to. 

You do not want to be compelled in Edinburgh ?—We should not 
mind. ~ 

Continuing, witness said he could not say at what price the Edin- 
burgh Corporation was offered the benzol plant which the Government 
erected, but he believed it was very much less than its cost. 

Mr. VesEy Knox: I suggest it was not more than a quarter of the 
present price of such a plant ? 

Witness : I do not know, 

You' would not recommend the Edinburgh Corporation to extract 
benzol under any conditions ?—I was not asked to give the promoters 
advice in the present case. 

In answer to further questions, Mr. Herring said there were many 
complaints, not as to the quality of the gas but on account of troubles 
caused by naphthalene, 

Mr. Vesey Knox: That is one of the effects of stripping, surely ? 

Witness : No, not exactly that. The process of washing gas with 
creosote has the effect of absorbing the naphthalene, 

It takes it from one place and deposits it in’ another, such as the 
corsumers’ pipes. Do you seriously say that gas companies should be 
compelled to extract the benzol ?—That is the generally accepted 
principle of gas-works practice to-day. 

You are prepared to say as a gas engineer that it would be the right 
thing for Parliament to compel gas companies to deliver to their con- 
sumers a gas without any illuminating power at all ?—Legislation during 
the past five or six years amounts to that. 

Do you really say it would be right, in the interests of the gas indus- 
try, to compel gas companies to deliver to consumers a gas without 
any illuminating power ?—Yes, if you put it that way. The compul- 
sion arises from the fact that they are doing something else from what 
is being done to-day. 

The Cuairman: Does your answer apply to peace time as well as 
war time? : 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Vesey Knox: Then for the future, nobody will get a gas with 
any illuminating power at all. You are in favour of a statutory obli- 
gation on gas companies to deliver gas with no illuminating power ? 

Witness: No; I will say a statutory obligation to recover benzol, 
which would have a similar effect to what you say. 

That is only a roundabout way of saying the same thing. I put it 
to you that there were most serious complaints in Edinburgh as to the 
illuminating quality of the gas during the war when you were extract- 

ing the benzol; and that it was in consequence of these complaints 
that you refused to buy the plant which had been put up by the Govern- 
ment ?—That is the first time I have heard it suggested that the con- 
sumers complained of dur gas, and differentiated between the gases 
they were supplied with. He (witness) could not say what was the 
cause of the bad supply of gas. In many cases it was due to the closing 
of the pipes by naphthalene. 

The CuarrMAN : You would not be able to do anything to the illu- 
minating power by removing the naphthalene ? 

Witness : Practically the gas would be the same. Witness added 
that he did not agree that incandescent mantles could not be used in 
factories and industrial establishments generally. 

The evidence is that flat-flame burners are used in the South Metro- 
politan Company’s area by poor people, both as a means of light and 
heat ?—Yes, I think that is so. 


Would you propose to take light and heat from these consumers ?— 
They would get heat from any type of burner they used. The light- 
ing value of gas is being disregarded by Parliament. 


under the Bill it was not proposed to alter the present quality of the 
gas in the South Metropolitan area, so that no alteration of fittings 
would be necessary. If the stripping of the gas was made compulsory 
a poorer quality gas would have to be supplied, and the Compan 
would be put to the expense of altering all consumers’ fittings, whic 
was a consideration quite apart from the flat-flame burner question. 
Witness replied that that arose from the fact that the Company was 
supplying a higher quality gas than anybody else supplied from the 
illuminating point of view. 

Mr. VesEy Knox: Then you ask that we should be compelled to 
supply a gas of no use for the flat-flame burner, which would con- 
sequently mean that we should have to alter the equipment of every 
house, and which might possibly involve an increase in our distribution 
system all for the sake of getting these few extra million gallons of 
benzol ?—Yes. 

CounsEL’s ADDRESS. 


Sir Lewis Cowarp, addressing the Committee on behalf of the 

Automobile Associations on the question of benzol extraction, said the 

Bill was novel in that it proposed to alter the whole system upon which 

the gas industry was conducted. In all cases of change in the condi- 
tions applying to statutory companies, Parliament had ordained that in 
return for the advantages to the concessionaires, some benefit should 
be given to the general public. In the case of tube railways and tram- 
ways, this took the form of cheap workmen's fares. He claimed to 
represent the general public in this matter of mechanical tractors, for 
which reason he asked that some benefit should be given to the general 
public, in that the whole public was interested in the development of 
mechanical tractors. He did not deny that the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company had a number of consumers who used flat-flame burners, 
and that they would be prejudiced ; but the flat-flame burner was an 
anachronism. He took up the position of asking the Committee to say 
that the Company should come into line with other companies and 
abolish the flat-flame burner. Let them pause before refusing to grant 
the reasonable concession he asked. He proposed that the Company 
should to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade erect and work suit- 
able benzol extraction plant as desired by the Board of Trade and to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade. It was not suggested that anybody 
else should put any obligations upon the Company in this respect. On 
the question of the loss by extraction, his witnesses said it was 5 p.ct., 
but the promoters said it was 7 p.ct. Dr. Carpenter had said that he 
arrived at the 7 p.ct. after certain experiments during the past three or 
four months ; but no information had been given with reference to the 
experiments. In regard to his own witness, Mr. Mitchell, he admitted 
that a mistake had been made in not including 0°78 p.ct. loss for 
volume ; but even then it did not bring the total figure of loss up to 
the 7 p.ct. put forward by the promoters. The whole trend of opinion 
recently was that something should be done in the conservation of coal 
and the production of benzol. The Fuel Research Board and Govern- 
ment Committees had recommended that benzol should be extracted. 
Were they all wrong? It would be possible to produce 50,000,000 
gallons of benzol in this country if the gas-works scrubbed their gas in 
the way he had suggested. 


The following is the clause proposed by the Automobile Association 
and others : 

Whereas it is expedient for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the United Kingdom that the coal used by the Com- 
pany in the manufacture of gas should be made available for the 
production of liquid fuel and other coal bye-products, before 
determining a calorific value of gas less than that which the Com- 
pany are under any statutory provisions required to supply, at the 
date of the commencement of this Act the Company shall erect 
and work, or undertake to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
to erect and work, suitable crude benzol recovery plant for the 
production of benzol and such other bye-products of coal as the 
Board of Trade may determine. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE Lonpon County CouncIL, 


Mr. FREEMAN, for the London County Council, called one witness 
only, 

Mr. W. B. Keen, Chartered Accountant, said he was thoroughly well 
acquainted with the position of the London gas companies, and desired 
to comment on four matters—viz., the new basis of charging, the 
alterations of the standard price, the increase in the authorized rate 
of dividend, and the fact that a minimum dividend was proposed. 
Clause 18 was very complicated and undesirable. In the first place, 
he objected to the workmen's share being made a part of the divisible 
profit, and not, as at present, a part of the working expenses. This 
would have the effect of increasing the amount payable to the share- 
holders under the present system. He also objected to the carrying 
forward to the next year’s profits of sums which could be distributed, 
because this had the effect of decreasing the amount available for the 
consumers under the Bill. Dr. Carpenter had said that this was not 
the effect, but he disagreed with his view. 

The CuairMAN: But is not the part carried forward part of a sum 
belonging to the consumers, shareholders, and labour ? 

Witness: Not if the consumers’ share is put into the general profits 
of the next year. If it was put into a separate fund for the next year, 
the consumer would get the full benefit, but not otherwise, Continu- 
ing he said that all he wanted was that the effect of the clause should 
be what Dr. Carpenter had said was the intention. With regard to 
the alteration of price, the effect of the Bill was to alter the standard 
price by 2s.; and Dr. Carpenter and he agreed as to this. What he 
objected to here was that it stereotyped the standard or present price. 
Wages and materials were very high just now. Wages might not fall ; 
but there would undoubtedly be variations; and the present was not a 
good time to fix a new standard. Under the Temporary Increase of 
Charges Act, the Company could apply for an increase in charges, and 
would have to show the conditions to justify it. In the South Subur- 
ban Bill, it was provided that there should be a power of revision on 
the part of the Board of Trade. Coming to the sliding-scale, this had 
been introduced to stimulate the companies to good working ; and it 
was generally accepted that it had operated efficiently. It had often 





In the course of further questions, Mr. VESEY Knox pointed out that 


been stated in the Parliamentary Committee Rooms that the sliding- 
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scale had brought about reductions in working expenses, and had made 
it possible to pay increased dividends. Thus the sliding-scale had 
been a great benefit to the shareholders, and at the same time had 
materially benefited the consumer. At the present time, he did not 
see any benefit in abolishing the sliding-scale in the downward direc- 
tion. It had been said that the competition of the electric light com- 
panies had had an influence upon economical working ; but it had a 
very insufficient influence, because electricity was not a serious com- 

etitor for heating. Moreover, there were a large number of small 
Soesen in the Company’s area using gas, and they could not afford the 
expense of wiring and fitting these houses for electricity. Therefore 
the competition of electricity in the Company’s area was really very 
smal], Under the Bill, if the price of gas fell to the pre-war price, the 
shareholders would get £5 4s. p.ct. more than they would have done 
under the old conditions. 

The Cuarrman: Do not your figures show how utterly and com- 
pletejy the old arrangement has broken-down ? 

Witness: I agree that permanently the standard would require varia- 
tions; but I do not think that the present time is a convenient time to 
make thechange. I think it would be preferable to wait ; and I do not 
think there is ground for altering the standard rate of dividends. 

It would be convenient to wait while the price of labour is up to the 
price it is now, and the shareholders are getting only 3 p.ct. upon their 
stock. You think it is still right to wait. Do you really say that is 
the right position to take up ?—Yes, on this ground: The Committee 
which was set up in 1918 considered the matter very carefully, and 
came to the conclusion that in the abnormal circumstances then exist- 
ing, and which were likely to exist for two years after the war, it was 
reasonable that the shareholders should suffer concurrently with the 
consumers. They said that if the consumers get three-quarters of the 
standard dividend or pre-war dividend, whichever was the least, that 
it would represent their contribution to the abnormal circumstances ; 
and that, no doubt, was arrived at bearing in mind the very great 
advantages the shareholders had received in earlier years. The two 
years have not yet lapsed ; and the Company should be satisfied with 
such relief as the Board of Trade can give. 

And you think that is fair to the shareholders ?—Yes, I think so, 
because this is one of many companies, and I do not think it is fair to 
single out one company for special relief and leave the others to come 
to Parliament one by one, or rely on procedure under the Temporary 
Increase of Charges Act. . 

Are you not really making a case for the Government to bring in a 
Bill immediately for the regulation of these companies ?—Yes ; I think 
that isso. I understand it isthe intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill. 

Do you not think the Government Bill should be hastened by bring- 
ing in a Bill of this sort ?—I think that it would be preferable for the 
Government to deal with the question comprehensively, and arrive at 
a principle which could be universally applied, or at any rate applied 
to the London companies, with perhaps a different principle in the 
Provinces. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Asa matter of fact, in the next Bill coming before 
the Committee [the South Suburban Gas Company’s Bill] there is 
a different way of treating this particular question of the sliding-scale 
(the sliding-scale being preserved) ; and therefore, to put it no higher 
than this, in your opinion it is desirable to have a uniform system of 
dealing with all gas companies. 

Witness agreed. 

Mr. FREEMAN added that if the Committee thought the present 
dividend was too low, they could increase it without altering the 
sliding-scale. 

Witness assented, or else alter the sliding-scale and preserve the stan- 
dard dividend. Continuing, witness agreed that new capital must be 
offered at a fixed rate of interest if the present sliding-scale was to be 
maintained. 

Lord CLiFForRD OF CHUDLEIGH : Do you say it is desirable to issue 
stock at a fixed rate in abnormal times ? 

Witness; I should have added “ and redeemable.” 

Lord CLiFFrorD OF CHUDLEIGH said that made it clear. 

Mr. Vesey Knox, in cross-examination, asked witness whether it 
was his opinion that the shareholders in gas companies should be put 
in the position that they would lose their money; or that it would be 
reduced to earning a nominal rate of interest. 

Witness said he did not suggest the shareholders should be reduced 
to a nominal rate of interest; but he suggested that the standard price 
should not be fixed at the present level. He accepted the fact that 
the standard price must be altered; and his suggestion was that, if the 
alteration in the standard price corresponded exactly to the increased 
cost of manufacture and distribution, the shareholder would be in 
exactly the same position that he would have been in had there not 
been the war. 

The CuHairMAN: Do you suggest that the price of labour will be as 
stable during the next few years as it was when it represented 11d. to 
Is. 1d, per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold? 

Witness said labour had always been unstable; and his doubt was 
whether the conditions generally were sufficiently stable to justify 
dealing with the whole matter now. It would be betier to deal with 
it on a temporary basis, and meanwhile leave the shareholders their 
3 p.ct. 

Mr. VesEy Knox: Your only objection, so far as the shareholder is 
ye is that the Bill does now what ought to be done two years 

ence? 

Witness replied that, so far as the standard price was concerned, if 
the Committee were of opinion that the present was a suitable time to 
increase it, this could be done, as also could the alteration he suggested 
regarding charging on the basis of calorific value. But this was all 
that was required. The sliding-scale should remain. 

The CuairMAN : Are you saying that 5s, 1d., as the standard price 
asked for by the Bill, is too high, So far as I know, you have never 
said one way or the other. 

Witness said that at the present time he did not regard 5s. 1d., as 
corresponding to the 11d. per 100,000 B.Th.U., as an unfair standard 
price. 


Mr. VEsEy Knox: So that your criticism comes to this, that the 





thing should not be done now because conditions are unstable, and 
secondly when it is put on a permanent basis it should be subject to 
revision by the Board of Trade or Parliament. 

Witness: Yes; but it should be on the application of the consumer, 
because the Company might stay away from Parliament for a long 
time if there were no other opportunity for securing a revision. 

Supposing there was a provision in the Bill that the Company would 
come to Parliament in five years, that would meet the London County 
Council requirement ?—It would go a long way towards meeting the 
point with regard to thestandard price. Witness added that he would 
prefer the Board of Trade should be the authority rather than Parlia- 
ment, because this was a cheaper and more convenient method of 
getting at all the detailed facts necessary to be inquired into in the 
case of a revision of price. ; 

Mr. VesEy Knox said he preferred Parliament, because the Board 
of Trade had not a single man who knew anything about gas. They 
had not a body like the Electricity Commissioners, and the inquiries 
were conducted by amiable civil servants. 

Mr. FREEMAN said that as long as provision was made for revision, 
he did not care whether it was Parliament or any other body. 

The CuHairMAN: Then I understand you will agree to have pro- 
vision in the Bill that it will be subject to revision. 

Mr. VeEsEy Knox said he had no objection, but it must be revision 
either up or down. 

Mr, FREEMAN: Certainly. 

After further cross-examination, 

The CHarrmaN asked witness if he suggested that labour could go 
on increasing in price without stultifying the sliding-scale. 

Witness said that, with the standard price as it was, he agreed that 
the sliding-scale would be stultified. It was the standard price that 
had reference to the amount of the expenses of the Company ; whereas 
increasing the dividend had relation simply to the market value of 
money. 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE asked would it not be better to raise 
the standard price to 4s. 6d. for a time without the sliding-scale ? 

Witness said he would go to 5s. and retain the sliding-scale. The 
Company would then get their pre-war dividend with a chance of an 
increase, with due care and management. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: Do the London County Council object to the pro- 
posal to give labour a statutory share of the profits to the workers ? 

Witness: Not at all, so long as the workers’ share is regarded as 
working expenses and not as a division of profits. 


There was considerable discussion on this point—a distinction being 
drawn by Mr. Keen between charging up the workers’ share as a 
working expense or as a division of profits. Eventually, the Chairman 
said the Committee understood the point. 


Mr. FREEMAN SUMS-UP, 


Mr. FREEMAN, addressing the Committee, said the London County 
Council did not oppose the Bill in any spirit of hostility to the pro- 
moters, who had an extraordinarily able Chairman and a very able 
Board of Directors. The Bill, however, included such novel proposals 
that it was essential the Committee should coasider that anything done 
by the Bill should not be treated as a precedent which would be against 
the public interest. Moreover, there was the fact that the next Bill 
which was to come before the Committee [the South Suburban Com- 
pany’s Bill], and of which Dr. Carpenter was a Director, went ona 
different principle. It retained the sliding-scale untouched, and pro- 
vided for periodical revision before the Board of Trade. The main 
point at issue was whether it was fair that the shareholders should get 
more than their pre-war dividend. The war had hit the public as 
well as the shareholders, who, moreover, had received large dividends 
before the war. It was unreasonable that, the moment the sliding- 
scale began to work the other way, the Company should be allowed to 
ask for it to be swept-away. He asked the Committee not to interfere 
with the sliding-scale, because it protected the public. The only argu- 
ment in fayour of the abolition of the sliding-scale was that the com- 
petition of electric lighting helped to keep the gas undertakings in a 
high state of efficiency. This was really no argument at all; and the 
position which the opponents took up was that of friendly critics, to 
see that the Bill emerged in the best form in the interests of the con- 
sumers and the shareholders. 

THE BorovucH CovunciL’s Case. 


Mr. Sr. Joun Raikes addressed the Committee on behalf of eight 
of the London Borough Councils included in the promoter's area of 
supply. His case was the same as that of the London County 
Council; and he agreed that an incentive must be given to enable the 
promoters to raise additional capital. The two propositions that he 
put before the Committee were whether the matter should be dealt 
with by way of Private Bill; and, if so, did this Bill contain adequate 
safeguards. He also urged that the matter should stand over until the 
whole country was dealt with by the Government. 

Mr. Harker, for the Wandsworth Borough Council said that the 
one point between his Council and the Company was as to the insertion 
of a minimum calorific value in the Bill. 

Mr. Henry Wilson, Chief Gas Examiner to the Borough of Wands- 
worth, said he asked for a minimum calorific value to be inserted 
because, if the Company decided to reduce the value, it would take so 
long to alter the fittings that many consumers might, for a time, be 
unable perhaps to use them at all. 

THE CoMMITTEE’sS DECISION. 

After the luncheon interval, 

The CHairMAN said : I wish to state that we have decided that, at the 
end of the speeches, we shall not give our decision on this Bill 
until we have heard the next Bill before us. We have it from Counsel, 
of course, that the next Bill is a Gas Bill which has certain provisions 
in it which are different from the South Metropolitan Bill ; and it will 
be better perhaps, on all grounds, that we should hear both Bills 
before we put forward any decision on them. 


CONCLUDING SPEECH FOR THE PROMOTERS. 


Mr. Vesey Knox replying generally on the Bill, said he was willing 
to insert a provision that the fittings should be put in order within six 
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months of the notification of the change. With regard to benzol ex- 
traction, while having every sympathy with the automobile interests, 
the Company felt very strongly that to be compelled to extract benzol 
would result in great dissatisfaction among the consumers; and even if 
a small profit could be made on the sale of benzol, it would not be 
worth while. In this connection, he specially called the attention of the 
Committee to the evidence of Mr. Herring with regard to Edinburgh, 
and indeed it was the general practice throughout the country for gas 
undertakings not to extract benzol. As to the local authorities, he did 
not think the ground between them and the Company was so wide as 
it was. So far as the scheme put forward by Mr. Keen—of waiting 
until the expiration of the Temporary Increase of Charges Act, before 
any change was made—it seemed absurd that a great industry should 
wait while prices were rising on all hands. To meet the point that the 
Bill stereotyped for all time conditions with regard to standard price, 
he proposed that a clause should be inserted in the Bill providing that 
the Company should, five years hence, come to Parliament with a Bill 
which would give the local authorities an opportunity of raising the 
question, although the Bill itself would not necessarily contain a pro- 
vision for revision, 

Mr. Freeman: A Bill which will give an opportunity for revision ? 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: Yes. 

Counsel dealt briefly with the other points raised in connection with 
the Bill; and, as already intimated, the Committee reserved their de- 
cision until the conclusion of the hearing of the South Suburban Gas 
Bill, which was commenced next day. The Railway opposition, it 
was announced, was being discussed and an agreement had practically 
been come to. 





THE COMMITTEE’S DECISION. 


The consideration of the South Suburban Gas Bill was concluded 
at 2.45 p.m. yesterday, and the Committee deliberated for three- 
quarters of an hour. On the readmission of the public, 

The CuarrMan first asked if it was agreed, in the South Metropolitan 
Bill, that a power of revision of price should be inserted. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox, for the promoters, undertook to put that in. 

The CuairMAN said the Committee had decided that the South 
Metropolitan Bill should proceed, with the provision that the standard 
rate of dividend on the old stock of the Company should be at the rate 
of 5 p.ct. If the promoters desired any special provision in the Bill 
for enabling them to raise new capital, the Committee would be ready 
to consider it. 

As to the South Suburban Gas Bill, the Committee also agreed that 
the Bill should proceed, subject to the provision that the standard price 
should be 5s. 2d.; that the standard dividend on the old stock should 
be 5 p.ct. ; and that the calorific value should remain at 475 B.Th.U. 
He put the same question to the promoters of this Bill as to raising 
new stock as he had put in the case of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s Bill. 

Mr. VrEsEyY Knox asked whether, in the case of the South Suburban 
Bill, the initial calorific value was to be 475 B.Th.U., with power to 
vary by declaration afterwards. 

The Cuairman: Yes. 


It was arranged to consider clauses to-day (Tuesday). 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION: 











Thursday, May 6. 
(Before Mr. Justice BAILHACHE.) 
Cork Gas Consumers Company y. Witherington and Everett. 
Mr. Lesrigz Scott, K.C. (with him Mr. Jow:rt), said this was an 
action to recover damages for breach of contract to carry 25,000 tons 


of coal from Newcastle to Cork, between June, 1914, and June, 1915. 
By a charter-party dated May, 1914, defendants agreed to provide 
steamers to carry 25,0co0 tons of coal as required by plaintiffs, at 
48. 11d. per ton. In August, defendants repudiated the contract ; 
and, as a result, plaintiffs were compelled to hire ships, for which 
they bad to pay higher freights—the difference amounting to £2735. 
In order to minimize the measure of damages, plaintiffs went to Liver- 
pool, and bought from various colliery owners 11,039 tons of coal, 
which were carried to Cork at 11s. 44d. per ton. Thecontract was, as 
“agents or owners,” to supply ships to carry the coal. 

His Lorpsuip asked what was the nature of the defence. 

Mr, Nezitson, K.C. (with him Mr. Le Quesnez), said defendants 
were, as agents or owners, to supply ships to carry 25,000 tons of coal 
between June, 1914, and June, 1915; and according to the contract 
they were only bound to provide their own ships. But as these had 
been requisitioned by the Government, the contract was cancelled. A 
further defence was that of frustration, owing to dangers of navigation 
—in other words, “ restraint of princes”—and defendants also relied 
on the Defence of the Realm Act, No. 2, which by reason of inter- 
ference by the Government authorities relieved defendants from carry- 
ing out the contract. Another defence was the Courts Emergency 
Powers Act. Defendants were not freight contractors. 

_Mr. Les.iz Scott submitted that he had a legal right to claim the 
Liverpool purchase as the legal measure of damage, as they acted as 
reasonable people in mitigating the loss on account of whom it might 
concern. Defendants were bound to provide ships in order to fulfil 
the contract ; but, instead of doing so, they suggested that the con- 
tract should be suspended. In Dinham, Porter, & Co. v. Witherington 
and Everett, decided in 1916, his Lordship held that the charter-party 
was a contract to provide tonnage, and if defendants had no steamers, 
it was their duty to go into the market and get them; also that the 
exception in “ restraint of princes’’ did not protect them. This ruling 


Cement Company v. Cory. It being a contract to supply coal in their 
own ships, defendants were liable for the extra sum that plaintiffs 
had to pay. 

Mr. NEILSoN argued that, on the strict construction of the contract, 
defendants were not liable to pay the extra cost that plaintiffs had been 
put to, as the ships of which they were owners had been requisitioned 
by the Government. On the question of damages, he submitted that 
plaintiffs were in default, as from August, 1914, to January, 1915, they 
did not charter any ships from the East Coast, and never gave defen- 
dants the opportunity to take coal from the West Coast. 

Mr. H. F. Everett, in giving evidence, said that at the time of the 
contract his firm owned five steamers, and were managers of the Hill 
Steamship Company, which owned seven steamers. His firm had had 
many contracts with the Cork Gas Company since 1907, as their ships 
were of uniform size and appropriate for plaintifis’ purpose. The firm 
were not freight contractors. Eight of their steamers were requisitioned 
by the Government, and two were detained at Hamburg. The two 
remaining vessels were carrying out other existing contracts. They 
were too small to be engaged on the contract in question. 

His Lorpsuip: Is it your view that, on the outbreak of war, you 
were automatically released from your contract ? 

Witness : Certainly, as the vessels were suited for Admiralty require- 
ments—in fact, we received a telegram from the Admiralty that all 
private contracts must be subservient to their requirements. 


Friday, May 7. 

Counsel having summed up the case, 
His Lorpsuir gave judgment. After stating the facts of the case, 
he said the three points raised for the defence were really one and the 
same; and they stood or fell according to the view he took of the 
construction of the contract. Whether the defences were good or bad 
depended upon whether this was a carrying contract or whether it was 
limited to ships of which defendants were owners or agents. The 
Court had to decide what was the intention of the parties as evidenced 
by the contract into which theyentered. In his Lordship’s judgment, 
the defendants entered into a general carrying contract,.and not one 
relating only to ships of which they were owners or managers. The 
words “agents or owners” were expressly written in the contract, so 
that defendants might put forward any ships they pleased to carry out 
the contract. Further, he thought he was bound by his own decision 
given in 1916, in the case Dinham, Porter, and Co. v. Witherington and 
Everett. in his opinion, there had been a breach of contract. He 
thought defendants could have carried the whole of the coal, and con- 
sequently the question of the construction of the contract did not arise. 
In regard to the question whether some relief should be given under 
the Courts Emergency Powers Act, as he found that while the boats were 
free boats they were making more money for defendants than they would 
have done if they had been used in performing the charter-party, he 
considered he ought not to make any allowance on the ground of hard- 
ship. It would be necessary to adjust the figures, which he had no 
doubt the parties could agree upon. There would be judgment forthe 
plaintiffs with costs, for an amount to be agreed. 

On the application of Mr. Neitson, his Lordship granted a stay, 
upon the money being brought into Court, and notice of appeal given 
within fourteen days. 








a eal 


Embezzlement by a Gas Collector. 

Before the Arundel County Bench, on Monday of last week, William 
A. G, Allen, a collector in the service of the Littkehampton Gas Com- 
pany, was charged with embezzling sums of £35 158. 3d., £34 148. 9d., 
and {12 19s,, the property of his employers, on June 25 and 28 and 
July 1, 1919. Mr, A. Shelley, prosecuting, said that the sums in- 
volved in the charge were collected by the prisoner. He should have 
made up his book each evening ; and the money should have been paid 
into the Bank daily. On Aug. 7 the Chief Cierk told the prisoner to 
make up his books for inspection. Prisoner then sent him a telegram, 
saying he was called away to see his sister; and subsequently when 
his books were investigated, it was found there was a deficiency of 
over £300. Prisoner in the meantime had absconded. Mr. Fred. 
Raymond, Chief Clerk to the Company, said it was the prisoner's 
duty to go round and collect gas accounts, and pay the money into thé 
bank the next day. In addition, he received all the money from the 
sub-collectors, which should also have been banked the following day. 
On Aug. 7 he informed the prisoner that they were closing the collec- 
tions for the June quarter, and that it would be necessary to pay the 
balance into the bank the following morning. Inconsequence of facts 
which came to his knowledge, he got the sub-collectors’ books and 
finally checked them in detail. These showed the amount collected 
to have been £2146 11s. 1d., and the sum paid into the bank was 
£1813 2s. 3d. The sums specified in the charge were not paid into 
the bank. In answer to the charge, the prisoner pleaded guilty. 
He said that when appointed collector in 1917 his money was only £2 
a week, This was increased at various times, until finally his salary 
reached {3 a week. He regretted his offence, and asked the Bench, 
having regard to his age, and to his wife and family, to treat him as 
leniently as possible. He was sentenced to six months’ hard labour, 








Adjustment of Public Lighting Charges.—The Town Clerk sub- 
mitted to the Hull Corporation Works Committee a letter from Mr. 
Richard Nelson (Engineer and General Manager of the East Hull Gas 
Company) stating that he was instructed by his Directors to say they 
were willing to undertake the street lighting up to June 30 at firm 
figures already quoted; but they reserved to themselves the right to 
adjust such figures after that date, according to the then prevailing 
lamplighters’ wages and costs of repairs and maintenance, compared 
with the corresponding costs included in their estimates. As these 
costs were still increasing, they would be glad to learn that the Cor- 
poration agreed to the method of adjusting the charges for lighting, 
extifguishing, repairs, and maintenance so long as the present fixed 
price of gas remained in force in accordance with the Acts under which 
they are working. The Committee agreed to the plan suggested by 





was upheld by Mr. Justice Rowlatt in the case of Associated Portland 





the Company. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Suggested Scheme for a Distribution of Capital and Dividend. 


The Annual Ordinary General Meeting was held last Wednesday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.—Sir Cuarzzs J. JEssEL, 
Bart., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Wilson) read the notice calling the 
meeting. 

Re-ELeEcTIon oF DirECTORS AND AUDITORS. 


The Cuairman : The first business is the re-election of three Direc- 
tors. They are three very good men, They have been Directors of 
the Association for many years. I beg to propose that Mr. Hugh 
Goodwin Newton, Col. H. Le Roy Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., and 
Sir Arthur Lucas be re-elected. Mr. Newton has been a Director for 
fourteen years, Col. Le Roy Lewis has been with us seventeen years, 
and Sir Arthur Lucas has been with us for no less than forty years—a 
record, I believe, in the annals of the Association. I can only say that, 
during times of great anxiety and much trouble, they have been most 
steadfast colleagues to myself, and most able Directors of the Asso- 
ciation. I can recommend them to your approval with the greatest 
sincerity. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Guy D. A. FLEETWoop Wi son, G.C.1.E., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. L. Carter proposed, and Mr. G. M. Moore seconded, the 
re-appointment of the retiring Auditor, Mr. T. Bromhead Bassett. 

Mr. Bivett inquired whether the Auditors had done anything ; 
and, if so, what was it? » 

The Cuarrman: I admit that there has been very little for them to 
audit during the last few years. Some time or other—and I hope that 
some time will be very soon—there will be several years’ accounts to 
be audited ; and the Auditors will press within a very limited time work 
that would have been spread over all these years of war. I may also 
say that, in the same way as the Directors, they have foregone 25 p.ct. 
of their remuneration. I do not think there is any reason to cavil ; and, 
according to the Act of Parliament, you must have Auditors. 

Mr. Bivett: I only wanted to know the result of their audit, and 
to suggest that it should be placed before the proprietors. 

The Cuairman : Their audit will be placed before the proprietors 
in due course. 

Mr. Vere H. Situ enquired as to what was the remuneration of 
the auditors. He hoped that, when they had work to do, the pro- 
prietors would not be asked to pay something extra for it. 

The Cuairman : The fee is 100 guineas; and they have during the 
war taken only 75 p.ct. of it. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


A Busy YEAR OF TRANSFERS. 

The CuairMan: Ladies and gentlemen, I now beg to propose— 
‘* That the common seal be affixed to the Kegister of Proprietors.” 
In making this motion 1 may say that our transfer office has been 
extraordinarily busy during the last twelve months. No less than 

1,003,486, involving 2700 transfers, have passed through the office. 

his is about three times our normal. I make this motion with the 
view of hanging on to it the remarks that I propose to make. I intend 
to divide what I have to say into two heads. First of all, I propose to 
make, as usual, a brief review of our position at home and abroad ; 
then I propose to deal with the Peace Treaty, and its effects on the 
Association. 

STAFF CHANGES. 

At home, I have first to deplore the death of our Chief Accountant 
(Mr. C. J. Gladwell). He was with us no less than 29 years. He was 
one of the officers to whom I have referred on former occasions, as one 
of our servants whom we lent to His Majesty’s Government during the 
war. He rose in the service to the position of Secretary of the Sugar 
Commission. Unfortunately, he succumbed last September to a pain- 
ful disease ; but I am glad to say his last moments were cheered by the 
fact that I was able to communicate to him that his widow, as well as 
the education of his child, would be looked after by the Association. 
His place has been filled by Mr. Jackson, who has been with us for 
twenty years. Mr. Jackson was very seriously wounded in the face 
during the war ; but I am glad to say that at all events his brain has 
been in no way affected. He is a most able and zealous officer ; and I 
am glad to say that there are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. At the beginning of the war, from the fact that necessarily 
in the office we had very little work, and from motives also of 
economy—we pensioned off our Assistant Secretary. With returning 
peace, work has again very much increased; and my friend Mr. 
Wilson, our Secretary, who has been with us so long, has been con- 
stantly reminding us of the burden of increasing years, which to me, 
who am only a very few years his junior, is a somewhat unfortunate 
reminder. [Laughter.] But we felt it incumbent to appoint an Assis- 
tant Secretary ; and we were lucky to be able to avail ourselves of the 
services of Mr, Frank James, who served in the war, had two years’ 
experience in the Treasury, and had actually passed the necessary 
examinations to take up a permanent post in the Treasury. He has 
been with us since last July; and I can say this of him, that we have 
no reason to regret our choice. : 


THE FLUSHING STATION. 


I will now briefly go over the affairs of our stations. Flushing was, as 
you know, our little ewe lamb, and a very poor one at that. It was 
the only one that was in operation during the war over which we re- 
tained control. Mr. Palmer and I visited Flushing last June. I am 
sorry to say we did not find things in a flourishing condition. The 
works had been horribly neglected during the war—not through the 
fault of the Manager, but simply because nothing could be done there. 
During that time there has been very little coal delivered to the works. 
The coal supplied last year was chiefly American ; and it cost £4 14s. 





per ton. We saw stacks of wood which the Manager had to carbonize 
instead of coal; and even this was expensive, though I cannot recollect 
what price was paid for it. But the accounts we have disclose that in 
the past year we made a loss of about {10,000 on the station. In order 
to help the coal position, we have recently caused to be erected there 
a new water-gas plant, which will also cost £10,000. I am able also 
to report to you that we have been permitted to increase the price of 
gas. I do not know that a large profit will be the result; but I 
fancy we shall be able to work without showing any loss during the 
current year, 


UNREASONABLE LAWSUITS AT ANTWERP. 


Mr. Palmer and I then went to Belgium. Those of the proprietors 
who were here last year will remember I had not very much of a 
favourable nature to say of Belgium; and what I have to say this 
year is even worse. Antwerp is the cause of the greatest anxiety and 
trouble to us. In our contract, we had a clause (I was not responsible 
for the contract, and I do not intend to make any ill-natured reflections 
on others) which permitted an increase in the price of gas if the price 
of coal went up; but such increase was not to be allowed except in 
agreement with the town. During the German occupation of Ant- 
werp, Our property, as you have been told on former occasions, was 
handed over by the German Liquidator toa German Company; and 
they charged the inhabitants a price which was, at all events, re- 
munerative. Directly the armistice came, the town authorities insisted 
on the Association going back to the pre-war price of 15 c. per cubic 
metre. We tried by negotiation to get them—particularly in view of 
the clause in the contract to which I have referred—to agree to a price 
of 28c. This they refused. We brought an action to try to compel 
them to do so—thinking very naturally that a Court of Law might 
very well consider that this power of the town to allow us to have 
a higher price for our gas on account of the higher price for coal 
was only to be refused if the claim was unreasonable. But the 
Court before whom we appeared simply gave judgment to the 
effect that the matter was not within their jurisdiction, and that they 
were not competent to deal with the case. So we had to go on 


supplying gas to the inhabitants of Antwerp at a price of 15 c. per” 


cubic metre. In the half year 1918-19, the loss, by having to supply at 
15 c., amounted to 34 million francs. Our state was similar to that of 
many other companies operating in Belgium; and these companies in 
conjunction with ours made approaches to the Ministry to have a law 
passed to alter the situation. After some lapse of time, the Belgian 
Parliament passed a law last October for all public supply com- 
panies, except tramways—gas, water, and electricity—to be allowed to 
charge a price which should not only cover their losses, but bring 
about a more reasonable remuneration for the capital involved. This 
law was followed in February, 1920, by a Royal Decree, which fixed, 
from Jan. 1 this year, a temporary price of 45 c. per cubic metre ; 
leaving it to a Commission afterwards to be appointed to find a formula 
for determining a price which should apply to all gas companies and 
towns in Belgium. This, however, was limited to companies like our- 
selves where no agreement had been reached with the town authorities ; 
so that the town authorities who might have had gas supplied at 28 c. 
had then, under the Royal Decree, to allow us in Antwerp to gather 
45c. Besides this permission to charge 45 c., retrospective effect was 
given to the price from Dec. 1, 1918—such price differing at different 
dates. The town of Antwerp, in spite of their knowledge of our 
willingness to come to terms, at once proceeded to contest in the 
Courts of Law the legality of the Royal Decree ; and they brought an 
action against usin the Tribunal du Commerce at Antwerp. However, 
the Court gave an adverse decision, and pronounced the Royal Decree 
to be illegal. At the same time they did not make any pronouncement 
in respect to restraining us from collecting our money under the Royal 
Decree. We have naturally appealed against this decision, and the 
appeal will be heard at Brussels, The Union Gaziére, who are naturally 
interested in this affair the same as ourselves, are going to share the 
expenses of the appeal, which has not at present come up for hearing. 
I am not going to burden you by giving the details of the costs of coal 
and wages in Antwerp. I may mention that the only coal that has 
been supplied at Antwerp is Belgian coal, which can only be called 
gas coal by courtesy. Even this so-called gas coal costs 110 frs. per 
ton ; and except to wear-out our retorts faster than we like, I do not 
know it has any merits at all. Our retort-house wages, compared with 
what they were before the war, have risen between 300 and 400 p.ct. ; 
and casually it seems to me that, if anyone wants a highly-paid and re- 
munerative job in Antwerp, he might do worse than seek that of a 
stoker at our works. Now the town authorities, not satisfied with 
these little lawsuits, have continued the policy of pin-pricks against 
us. Instead of being an Association that has served Antwerp well 
for a very large number of years at not a very large profit to ourselves, 
they have treated us not as if we were Englishmen and good public 
servants, but as if we were the meanest Huns. They have gone on 
with their policy of pin-pricks by actually bringing a lawsuit to compel 
us to provide gas of the quality according to our contract. Ofcourse, 
the quality we did supply, and could well supply, in times of peace, has 
been impossible with the only coal we could get. Now this has rather 
an important bearing, because, under the terms of our contract, if we 
continually default in providing gas according to the contract, they 
can make us forfeit our concession. Luckily there is a proviso regard- 
ing force majeure, and, naturally enough, we shall plead force majeure. 
It seems a thankless and useless thing to have brought these proceed- 
ings against the Association. But we must remember that after all 
there are no shareholders, or hardly any, in Antwerp ; and everybody 
who can rob the Imperial Continental Gas Association by denying 
them any profits at all are very pleased todo it. When you come to 
think that the people have had to pay enormous prices for coal, and 
could get gas given to them at 15c., you can imagine it is a popular 
policy in Antwerp to try to make us continue to give gas at that price. 
REFUSAL TO WORK WITH THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
To add to our troubles, on Sept. 11 last we hada strike, it seems, quite 
by accident. Without any thought of irritating anybody, our Manager 
engaged at the Hoboken works three men who belonged to the Chris- 
tian Union. The Socialists’ Union objected to these three Christian 
Union men being employed. There was no question of wages or 
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treatment. Happily, although 1191 men struck out of 1900, through 
the assistance of a loyal staff, and a good many volunteers, and also 
with the moral support of the town and the military authorities, we 
managed to see this strike through, and the strike was broken. I do 
not say this has made us any more popular with the Socialists’ Union. 


THE POSITION IN BRUSSELS. 


After Antwerp, we went on to Brussels. Here, as in Antwerp, our 
works have necessarily suffered a great deal during the war from want 
of repair. An expenditure of 7 million francs will be required for 
repairs at Brussels and Antwerp. I am glad to say our other diffi- 
culties have not been so great in Brussels. The town of Brussels 
itself we do not supply. We only supply a good many communes 
around it. The old town of Brussels, which we have not supplied 
since 1874, has its own gas-works ; and the authorities took very good 
cate to charge the inhabitants a price for gas which should be re- 
munerative. Therefore, although we have had difficulties, on the 
whole there has not been so much kicking against us—perhaps because 
of the fact of the price of gas in Brusselsitself. Business is increasing 
there. Our vertical retorts, however, are worn out; and there seems 
to be no method of repairing them. We have made an installation at 
the Forest works of coke-ovens which are going to cost 2 million francs 
We have also made an addition to the water-gas plant, which will cost 
4 million francs. At our electric station at Droogenbosch, we are doing 
a very good business indeed. Naturally in these days when it is 
difficult to get fuel, a great many factories are wanting electricity for 
power purposes. We have on order a 6000-xw. turbo-alternator and 
three boilers, which will cost 3 million francs; and, of course, there will 
be the charges for meters, cables, and all the paraphernalia of in- 
creased electricity supply. Before I leave Belgium, I wish to advert 
toa story I told you last year as to the Germans having stolen our 
cash. At that time I had to allude to it as cash in terms of marks. 
I told you then, though I knew what the total amount was, that I did 
not know in what form it was going to be returned to us. It has not 
been all returned to us even yet ; but a portion has at the pre-war rate 
of 1°25 francs per mark. 
IN BOHEMIA. 


I have only a few words to say with respect to Bohemia, where our 
stations comprised Prague, Komotau, Brux, Saaz, and Graslitz, all 
now situated in the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. Kronen are 
worth about a penny a piece at the moment. The Austrian Liqui- 
dator there during the war took 4,507,357 of our kronen, and invested 
the money in Austrian War Loan. But we are protected in this con- 
nection in the Peace Treaty by a clause which stipulates that all 
such investments should be annulled, so we expect one day to get the 
money back again. As I said before, we have had various increases of 
price allowed. Of course, there had been corresponding increases in 
the price of fuel, wages, salaries, and everything else. I may say this, 
too, there has been great distress, particularly after the armistice, in 
Prague. We had a piteous tale with respect to the want of food, gar- 
ments, and everything; and the Board thought it right to send out 
£250 to Prague to the Anglo-Czech relief fund, with a proviso that the 
money should be first expended for the benefit of our own people. I 
am sure you will approve of this. With respect to Komotau, there 
was a right of purchase inherent to the town in this year; and we 
agreed upon a price, and have transferred to the town the gas and 
electricity works for the sum of Kr.2,283,231. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FRENCH INTERESTS, 


Now I should like to say something with regard to France. I am not 
going to give you again a full list of our investments in France; but 
we have been long of opinion that it would be as well to consolidate 
all our interests in that country into one Company, instead of having 
shares in one Company who hold shares in another Company, and so 
on. The result is that the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz of which 
we owned all the shares has now been broadened-out, and is going 
to have a capital of 38,600,000 francs, and of these we shall own 
32,889,500 francs. I say “shall” because, though we have absorbed 
the Wazemmes and Nancy Gas Companies, there are still the small 
propositions at Pont a Mousson and Toul to come in. But this 
will be only a question of a few months. The Boards meet in Paris ; 
and you are amply represented on these Boards. It entails a 
good deal of travelling over to France by your representatives ; 
and I think we have been over six or seven times since last we 
had the paves of meeting you. We have, of course, a certain 
amount of money in France—cash earned in the last few years, and 
also some return of capital. The sum is about 4 million francs; 
but we are not allowed by French law to bring at present any 
of it over here, nor do we think it desirable at the current rate of 
exchange. We have therefore invested it in French National Bonds. 
I may say this with respect to France: On the whole, I think the gas 
undertakings have been treated with great fairness. We have had 
difficulties in that country, as elsewhere. But there has been recog- 
nition in France of the difficulties (different from the tardy recognition 
that has been paid to the gas industry in this country), and 
prices have been allowed perhaps not very remunerative, but still 
on a non-loss basis. The coal difficulties, of course, have been 
enormous; and many of the towns—particularly the smaller towns 
—which the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz supply in France, 
have had to be without a supply of gas for days or weeks. The only 
interest we have in France that has not been absorbed in the Com- 
pagnie Continentale, but which may be one day, is the Socié:é Lilloise 
de 1’Electricité, of which we own more than half the capital, and about 
one-third of the 1o million francs or so of the obligations. This Com- 
pany should do extremely well. I think I told you last time how the 
Germans took away all the machinery, and dynamited the building. 
What struck Mr, Palmer and myself (I have been there twice) was the 
extraordinary strength of the building. It was built of ferro-concrete. 
It had some nasty holes in it; but, on the whole, it was not anything 
like so badly damaged as I was at one time led to believe, though, of 
course, we could not supply current from it. We supplied current ; 
but we had to buy it from another supply company. ‘Some time 
ago we were able to erect a 1500 kw. turbine-generator; and we 
have a 5000 kW. one installed, and a 5000 Kw. one on order. Natur- 
ally there is a great future for electricity for power purposes in the 





North of France. The unfortunate industrials have had all their 
machinery destroyed by the Germans; and they cannot therefore 
bring about a supply for themselves, except with great difficulty and 
at great cost. Therefore they are coming to the Electricity Companies 
for a supply; and so I think the Saciété Lilloise will bs a very im- 
portant and strong Company, and a very profitable one for their share- 
holders, of whom we are the largest. 


THE REMNANTS OF PROPERTY IN GERMANY. 


With respect to our only station in Germany. As you know, except 
the few plots of land in Berlia, and our old offices in Aix la Chapelle, 
we are only interested now in the gas-works at Linden, which is a 
suburb of Hanover. The authorities there (because we were an 
English Company) compelied us to go on supplying, at a great loss, 
gas at the pre-war price of 16 pfennigs. Our representatives in Ger- 
many appealed to the authorities over and over again against the in- 
justice of this; and last November a Court of Arbitration was set-up, 
which gave us a price of 54 pfennigs. Lately this has been increased 
to Mr per cubic metre. [ do not know at all—I have no figures to 
show—whether this will be profitable or not; but [ do not think the 
price wil! entail any loss. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION, AND THEIR POSITION. 


I now propose to deal with the Peace Treaty, and its effect on the 
Association. In reference to this, I think it would be best perhaps to 
read a letter from a gentleman who, I understand from the Secretary, 
is our largest individual proprietor. There may be corporations who 
are larger stockholders; but his is the largest individual one. The 
letter is dated May 1; and, therefore, only reached me a short time 
ago. It says: 

I see there is to be a meeting of the Imperial Continental Gas Company 


on Wednesday ; and I feel that many shareholders would like the following 
questions answered : 


(1) What is our Directors’ opinion of the amount they should claim on 
their shareholders’ behalf from the Foreign Claims Committee ? 

(2) Have the Directors endeavoured to ascertain when the German clear- 

ing-houses are to be set up, what the procedure is for verifying claims, 

and how long would payment take by the Foreign Claims Committee 

when the figure is arrived at? 


(3) What bearing (if any) has the value of the German mark on the settle- 
ment of our claim ? 


(4) Can any idea be given as to a distribution when any funds arrive? 

I have no wish to ask any question which the Board would rather not 
answer ; but the answers to the above questions it must be recognized are of 
vital importance to myself and all the shareholders. 

I await the favour of a reply from you, and remain, &c., 

(Signed) WILFRED DE SELINCOURT. 

The third question as to the settlement of our claim in marks, that 
can be answered at once. When we are paid, it will be at the pre-war 
value of the German mark. I hope ia the course of my remarks I 
shall be able to answer all the questions. The Treaty of Peace between 
this country and Germany was ratified on Jan. ro last. Article 296 and 
its annexe stipulate that each of the high contracting parties shall, 
within three months of the notice being given to that effect, establish a 
clearing office for the collection and payment of enemy debts. As you 
know from reading the papers, the clearing-office has already been estab- 
lished in this country ; but what you have not read in the papers, and 
what I can tell you because we had a telegram from our representative, 
is that Germany has this last week passed a law to set up a clearing- 
office. [Cheers.] The clearing-oflice in this country consists of two 
Departments—one through which debts contracted before the war will 
be settled; the other a Reparation Claims Department, which will 
deal with private property, aad with the rights and interests of nationals 
of allied or associated powers, includiag companies and associations in 
which they areinterested. Claims by us amounting to £897,575 5s. 6d. 
were deposited with the Clearing-Office (Enemy Debts)—the first- 
mentioned Department. In thisamount was included £897,520 8s. 5d. 
on account of the Frankfort agreement, for the sale of shares in the 
Frankfort Gas Company, and of the loan. We have been officially 
notified that our claim on account of the share transaction cannot be 
admitted, and have received a certificate authorizing the Association to 
collect the debt on the terms of the agreement. Ourclaim on account 
of the loan, amounting to £153,602 6s. 10d., was admitted to be in 
order. The amount due for the shares, with interest, represents 
M.18,878,457°54, which, at the present rate of exchange, represents 
£78,666 sterling ; while, at the pre-war rate of exchange, which we 
certainly at one time hoped to receive, it represents £920,563. This 
action of our Clearing-Office (Enemy Debts)—the first Department— 
does not preclude our applying to the Reparation Claims Department 
for compensation; our contention being that, had it not been for the 
exceptional war measures taken by Germany, we could have had the 
purchase money remitted to us through a neutral country, with com- 
paratively little exchange loss. The Association’s principal claims for 
compensation will be dealt with by the Reparation Claims Department ; 
and perhaps it will be well again to give the proprietors some informa- 
tion regarding the amount of these claims. Our original claims sent in 
to the Foreign Claims Office in 1916 amounted to a total for— 

Germany of . 


Belgium of 
Austria of. 


~~ 


. £11,251,660 9 2 
3,226,933 0 8 
1,235,355 16 4 








Making a total of . £15,713,949 6 2 


I may say this, so as to remove any misunderstanding: Nothing is 
before the Keparation Claims Department except what I have just 
read out. This claim we made to the Foreign Office in 1916. We 
have not yet had any forms or papers to fill up ; and therefore we have 
not been able to send in any further claim to the Reparation Claims 
Department. We have, however, been asked by the Reparation 
Claims Department if the figures have undergone any modification. 
We have replied that they have necessarily undergone some modi- 
fication. As regards Germany principally, by the withdrawal of our 
claim on account of the sale of the shares in the Frankfort Gas Com- 
pany, and by the return of the works at Linden, near Hanover, which 
did not undergo the process of liquidation, the amended amount for 
Germany is {10,869,473 13s. 10d. As regards Belgium, our claims 
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have been modified by the return of our works and immovable pro- 
perties in Brussels and Antwerp. We have substituted for our original 
claim one for materials, stocks, and cash confiscated by the Germans, 
for loss of property, &c. ; such claim amounting to £1;773.599 148. 9d. 
As regards Austria, one-third of our original claim comprised the gas 
and electricity works at Prague, Komotau, Saaz, Briix, and Graslitz, 
in what is now called Czecho-Slovakia. These works have been re- 
stored tous. This modifies our claim against Austria. The amended 
claim for cash assets invested by the Austrian Government, and for a 
loan to the Central Gas Company of Budapest, now amounts to 
£491,141 9s. 7d. Our total amended claims amount to £13,134,214 
18s, 2d.—a reduction on those originally sent in of £2,579,734 8s., to 
which must be added our claim for compensation against Germany 
for loss on exchange on the Frankfort share transaction. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


In view of the meeting, and the natural anxiety of the proprietors to 
learn when a settlement is likely to take place, the following letter was 
on April 12 last addressed to the Controller of the Clearing Office 
(Eaemy Debts) : 

In view of the fact that the annual general meeting of the proprietors of 
this Association is due to take place on the 5th prox., I am directed 
by my Chairman (Sir Charles Jessel) to state that he would esteem it 
a favour if you could give him any general information as to when 
the claims of the Association are likely to be taken into serious con- 
sideration by your department. 

You will understand the anxiety which he feels in regard to this matter, 
as our proprietors have received no dividend for the past five years. 

A few days later the following reply was received from the Clearing 
Office (Enemy Debts) : 

I am directed by the Controller to acknowledge receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 12th inst., and to inform you in reply that the claims 
filed with this office will be forwarded to Germany as soon as the 
Controller is notified that the German Clearing-Office has been estab- 
lished. It is hoped that this notification will be given during the 
present month. 

When notice of the admission of these claims is received from the German 
Clearing-Office, they will be paid in the month succeeding notice 
being received here, of such admission. I shall be very happy to give 
you any further information I can in relation tothis matter, and quite 
appreciate the anxiety felt by your Chairman in regard thereto. 

(Signed) J. B. KNIGHT. 
A similar letter was sent to the Reparation Claims Department; and 
on April 29 we received this reply : 

With reference to your letter of the 12th of April, and the subsequent inter- 
views you have had with this Department, I am to inform you that 
the particulars of the claims of your. Association against the German 
Government lodged by you have been considered ; but that until the 
procedure to be adopted by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal under the 
Treaty of Peace has been settled, it is not possible for the claims to 
be advanced. 

Directly the Tribunal has been set up and the procedure settled, a further 
communication will be addressed to you. (Signed) W. NEILL. 


I wish to emphasize again and again that there is nothing before the 
Reparation Claims Department, except our claims of 1916. But in 
an interview the Secretary was asked as to what amendment of these 
claims would be necessary ; and the reply he gave was what I have 
just mentioned. It was suggested to the Secretary (and I think it an 
admirable suggestion) that the best method would be, when claims 
were called for, first of all to submit a claim for assets which have 
been sold by the German Liquidator, because after ali about them 
there can be no doubt, They were sold by the German Liquidator ; 
and we have in our office here in the City of London copies of the 
various contracts concluded by the German Liquidator for these sales, 
setting forth to a pfennig exactly what was received by the Liquidator. 
About the sum for which the Association's property was sold in Ger- 
many, there can be no dispute whatever ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that the claim should be quickly admitted, and we should quickly re- 
ceive the proceeds, when onceit has been certified in Germany, When 
these claims are admitted, we are advised to submit our further claims 
for insufficiency of price, &c. These further claims would be dealt with 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. As I said just now, there can be 
nothing but a reasonable hope, now that the Germans are about to estab- 
lish their clearing-house, that these liquidated claims will be promptly 
paid. When this first claim has been dealt with, and when the money 
has been received, we propose to call you together at once to deal with 
the situation. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S PROPOSED SCHEME FOR DEALING WITH THE 
FIRST MONEY RECEIVED. 


Now I come to the last question asked me by Mr. de Selincourt—the 
fourth one, Can any idea be given as to a distribution when any funds 
arrive? Now think it represents a very natural wish to know what 
will be the effect of this. You all want to know pretty well how you 
will stand. Now, unfortunately, Mr. de Selincourt’s letter was dated 
May 1; on the previous Wednesday my Board met and fora short time 
again to-day to prepare forthe meeting. Therefore I have not had an 
opportunity of consulting my colleagues as to what I should say to you 
on this point ; and so I wish to take upon myself any responsibility for 
what I am going to tell you now—that is to say, this is my own idea of 
what will be the probable dealings, or rather the proposed dealings, 
with the amount we shall receive from the first claim in respect of the 
German liquidated assets. These assets will amount to, first of all, 
our claim in the Enemy Debts part of the Clearing-Office of £153,657 
3s. 11d. ; and the German Liquidator's figures in these contracts of sale 
of which we have copies in our office, translated into sterling at the pre- 
war rate of exchange, probably amounts to £5,541,388 7s. 7d. So I 
think at the least—I cannot conceive how it can be worse—we shall 
receive in sterling £5,695,045. As I said before, when we have re- 
ceived this, the first thing we shall do will be to call you together. 
A SUGGESTED DIVIDEND OF TWENTY PER CENT. 

My idea as to what should be done with this money is this, We have 
(so to speak) several kinds of proprietors. We have the proprietor 
who is the sole owner ; and it does not matter to him so long as he 
receives cash whether it is in dividend or in the shape of a return of 








capital. Then, again, there is the proprietor who is not on our books 
but is beneficially interested. A good deal of our stock is held by trustees 
for beneficiaries—many of them very poor people who have not re. 
ceived acent over all these years; and I think it would be well to 
consider their interests in the distribution of the cash, as well as those 
of the stockholder, I have, therefore, taken the basis of, first of all, 
making a payment of a dividend out of the cash. This dividend could 
be paid to the proprietors absolutely free of income-tax out of our 
reserves. We have £400,000 in our reserve fund, I think that 
£100,000 will be sufficient for our smaller capital, which will be re- 
duced, as I should propose to reduce it in my scheme. We have 
£327,500 in our dividend equalization fund. This is surely available 
for dividend purposes ; and we have at the present moment £615,000 
in our pensions fund. If we keep £250,000 in the pension fund, we 
may consider that the balance of £365,000 can be distributed among the 
proprietors by way of dividend. Therefore, we reach a total available 
from reserves of £992,500, and a dividend such as I would propose of 
20 p.ct. on our present capital stock of £4,940,000, would be £988,000 
—leaving a small surplus of £4500. 


A SIXTY PER CENT. RETURN OF CAPITAL. 


The next thing would bea return of capital; and out of the proceeds 
of the German liquidation to which I have referred I think we might 
well divide 60 p.ct. of our capital—that is, return it to the proprietors. 
It will make it clearer to you perhaps if I give you briefly a sort of 
rough balance-sheet. I must warn you of one thing. Of course, 
under the Act of Parliament, if we return 60 p.ct. of capital to the 
shareholders, we are obliged to return about 60 p.ct. to the debenture 
holders, and give them also‘a little bonus of 5 p.ct.—that is to say, 
every holder of £100 of debenture stock would receive £63 in cash 
and be left with {40 of stock. You would have on one side 
liabilities. The pension fund would be (250,000. The debenture 
stock would be reduced to £461,856; and the capital stock to 
£1,976,000 ; the reserve fund would be £100,000 ; and we might throw 
in a debenture stock redemption premium of {£23,093—making a 
total of £2,810,849. On the other side of the sheet are the assets. 
Having distributed 80 p.ct.—6o p.ct. of stock, and 20 p.ct. as dividend 
—we should have in assets £3,152,678, against on the other side 
£2,810,849. Before I had these figures calculated, I went down to the 
Accountant’s office; and I said, “I want every single investment 
abroad to be taken at its very worst. I want to go before the pro- 
prietors, and tell them what I consider is the very worst state of the 
francs in France written-down to the exchange of the day, of the 
marks in Germany written-down to the price of the day, and of the 
kronen written-down to the price of the day; and so let them know 
what is the very worst state, as if the Association were a human 
being on that day, and it was necessary to make there and then a 
probate valuation. I have given you the result. Now I have detained 
you for a long time on this occasion ; but I think I have dealt with all 
the points raised in Mr. de Selincourt’s letter. You have heard the 
motion, that I should affix the seal of the Association to the register 
of the proprietors. I move accordingly. 


The Deputy-CuHairman (Sir Arthur Lucas) seconded the motion. 

A Propriztor said he had listened to the Chairman's speech with 
the greatest admiration. He considered, and he thought the pro- 
prietors must all feel, the Chalrman had a great grasp of this big busi- 
ness; and, in addition, he had the great gift of being able to speak 
clearly and fluently. He had seldom heard a speech in the City of 
London that had given him greater pleasure. [Cheers.] 

The CuairMan said he was very grateful for the courteous remarks 
of the honourable proprietor. 

Mr. C. I. THorNTON said he assumed the idea of returning 60 p.ct. 
of the capital was based on the fact that there was no possibility of 
profitable employment for it. 

The CHarRMAN replied that at the moment this was a tentative 
scheme, which the proprietors could reject when they came together. 
He expected that most of the proprietors would rather have the money 
in their own pockets to invest in oil shares [Laughter] or in some 
other direction. 

The motion was at once unanimously carried; and this concluded 
the proceedings. 


= 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND GAS COAL SUPPLIES. 





Gas-Works that are Unable to Take Coal. 


The daily papers have during the past week been calling attention 
to the perilous condition of the coal stocks of the country, to the short. 
age of supply, and to the quality of the coal. Itis about time that the 
public knew the truth of the matter, as the industries have known it in 
all its intensity for the last two or three years. 


Among other matter published is a statement from “ An Important 
Railway Official” in the “ Daily Telegraph.” He says: With respect 
to the complaints as to the difficulties in the transport of industrial 
coal, I should like to state that the railway companies; in conjunction 
with the staff of the Coal Controller, have been making special 
arrangements. I can unbesitatingly declare that the companies have 
met all the requirements of the Controller. In addition to the normal 
train service, a special emergency service was established some weeks 
ago for speeding-up the coal supplies, and to relieve the anxieties of 
the gas companies and other industrial undertakings as to coal short- 
age. Under this special emergency service, some 250 trains per week 
have been regularly worked from the South Wales and Northumber- 
land areas. Notwithstanding this, complaints have appeared in the 
Press that gas companies in particular are living from hand to mouth 
with their coal supplies. This week there has been a great outcry 
from Manchester. But only to-day we are informed that three of the 
principal gas companies are unable to take about two hundred truck 
loads of coal, which are either on the spot or being worked there. 
This is no uncommon experience in some other provincial centres, 
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though the coal has been forwarded by the express desire of the gas 
companies. In many instances, the special emergency service, together 
with the normal train service, has placed public utility undertakings in 
a sound position with reference to their coal supplies—so sound that it 
has been possible to divert the special service to other centres. At 
present these emergency supplies are being supplemented by specially 
chartered vessels conveying coal from the South Wales and Tyne areas 
to London. Indeed,so much industrial coal has been sent to London 
during the last few weeks that more seaborne coal has been actually 
dealt with and placed on the markets in London than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1913. In a word, owing to the special measures 
they have adopted, the railway companies are in a position to deal 
with all the coal supplies that are presented to them for transportation. 
There would seem little doubt, however, that the colliery companies 
are not sending out their very best coal at the present moment. 

If it is true that there are gas undertakings that cannot take all the 
coal sent to them, then the great number of concerns in a critical 
position shows that there is something radically wrong with the dis- 
tribution of the coal. 


— 
—<— 


INCREASED SALARIES AT LEEDS. 


There was a discussion at last Wednesday's meeting of the Leeds City 
Council on a proposal of the Gas Committee to raise the salary of Mr. 


C. S. Shapley, their Engineer and General Manager, from {1260 to 
£1500 per annum. Strong opposition was forthcoming from the Labour 
members. Mr. D. B. Foster said the Leeds Labour party had adopted 
the policy of opposing the raising of municipal salaries above {1000. 
The debate was chiefly of a political nature. Alderman C. H. Wilson 
complained that a general discussion had been allowed on a specific re- 
solution. Many members apparently did not know their job. An 
amendment to refer the matter back to the Committee was rejected 
by 31 votes to 21. The Labour party also opposed a proposal of the 
Electricity Committee to advance the salary of the Manager (Mr. C.N. 
Hefford) from £1260 to {1500 per annum. But this was carried. A 
resolution of the Finance Committee to raise the salaries of all other 
permanent whole-time officials by 10 p.ct., with a minimum increase of 
{10 per annum, was adopted; only the Labour members voting in favour 
of referring the matter back to the Committee. 

Alluding to the matter, a local correspondent says: When the 
Leeds City Council considered proposals for advancing the salary of 
Mr. Shapley from £1260 to £1500 per annum, and a similar advance 
to the Electrical Engineer, the Labour representatives put up a hot 
opposition, The trend of their arguments seemed to be that they are 
now out to oppose everything that tends to cause further increase in 
the cost of living, direct or indirect. Increases of wages of their own 
workers, presumably, are not in this category ; but advances of salary 
to officials apparently are. They suggested that the basic standard 
of living is now approximately at £250 per year. They admitted that 














men of unusual ability might be entitled to two, three, or even four 
such “ standards,” but contended that no man was er titled to more than 
four—that is, {1000 per year. So they opposed the proposals to in- 
crease two salaries which are already above five “standards.” Their 
somewhat novel idea, which they said was likely to become the policy 
of the National Labour Party, was not successful; and the increases 
were adopted by 31 votes to 21. In proposing the increase to Mr 
Shapley, Alderman Pevrose-Green said the Gas Manager was the 
cheapest worker in the Gas Department, even at the advanced salary 
proposed, During his period of office, the financial position had very 
greatly improved ; and in coal alone he had been the means of saving 
£37,000 in a year, by getting an additional 1000 c.ft. of gas per ton. 


_ 
—- 


NELSON GAS-WORKS REPORT. 








In his first annual report to the Nelson Corporation Gas Committee 
(covering the year ended March 31 last), Mr. James Mitchell, the 
Engineer and General Manager, says the gross profit amounted to 
£20,870, and the net profit to £3044. For the previous year, there 
was a net profit of £10,466. 


In the past twelve months, 26,360 tons of coal were carbonized, the 
average cost of which was 28s. 11}d. per ton. The total wages paid 
were £23,365, which compares with £17,372 for the preceding twelve 
months. The quantity of gas manufactured was 480} million c.ft. ; 
the make per ton working out at 18,053 c.ft., as against 17,810 c.ft. a 
yearago. The net income from residuals and bye-products rose from 
£16,830 to £24,284, or from 15s. 24d. to 18s. 5d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized. As compared with the preceding year, ordinary meters 
show an increased consumption of 29,283 900 c ft., or 15°51 p.ct.; and 
prepayment meters, of 42,494,300 c.ft., or 25 62 p.ct. Thus there was 
a total increase by meter consumers of 71,778,200 c.ft., or 20°23 p.ct. 
Unaccounted-for gas now stands at 6°72 p.ct. of the quantity made; 
the figure for the twelve months before having been 5:97 p.ct. The 
ordinary consumers number 6588, and the prepayment consumers 
8896. The average consumption per ordinary meter was 33,125 c.ft. ; 
and per prepayment meter, 23,421 c.ft. 

Mr. Mitchell remarks tbat the net profit amounting to £3044, which 
is less than that of recent years, is partly attributable to the fact that 
coal has cost the department £5885, wages £4452, and raw materials 
£3222 over the estimates Further, the selling price of gas has been 
maintained at the figure estimated. Consequently, the profit has been 
entirely dependent upon increased business, together with further 
improvements in the method of steaming the charges during the period 
of carbonization. To obviate complaints, and at the same time save 
heavy capital expenditure on low-pressure mains, contracts have been 
placed for compressing plant, steel mains, and Reynolds district 
governors. In connection with the distribution department, a system 
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No. 424. The “ Energy.”’ 
Stands can be supplied 
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The “Main” 
Circulating Water Heater. 


of strong cast iron with corrugated inner 

and outer jackets giving an unprecedented 
heating surface. 
jacket, are drawn to the base, and to reach the flue 
outlet must travel over the outer casing, thus 
utilising the heat to the utmost. 


A really efficient thermostat is fitted;and the heat- 
retaining outside casing is made of steel, porcelain 
enamelled, giving the heater a most attractive 


«is A sample will convince you of its efficiency. 
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Street, BRISTOL; 383, Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 
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The gases, after heating the inner 
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of maintenance has been introduced which, it is anticipated, will popu- 
larize the use of gas for many domestic and commercial purposes, and 
assist consumers to obtain the highest possible efficiency. 

For the current financial year the total expenditure is estimated at 
£136,327, and the income at £137,976, showing an estimated net profit 
of £1649. In preparing this estimate, allowance has been made for 
tospeenng ee price of gas 6d. per 10090 c.ft. as from the beginning of 

ast month, 


_— 


BOTHWELL AND UDDINGSTON GAS COMPANY, LTD. 





Carboniziug Results for the Past Year. 


The Directors, in their report for the year ended April 30, state that 
the balance at the credit of the revenue account, after charging all 


renewals and bad debts, is £4454. The sum at the credit of the profit 
and loss account (including a balance of £1457 from the previous year), 
after writing off depreciation on investments, interest on debentures, 
and income-tax, is £3727. The Directors recommend payment of 
a dividend at the rate of 13} p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) on the 
original capital, and {9 5s. 6d. p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) on 
the additional capital—which will leave to be carried forward £968. 

The following figures of Mr. Lawrence Hislop (the Engineer and 
Manager) show the working results for the past twelve months, and 
also those fpr the preceding year. 


Vorking Results for Twelve Months Ended April 30, 1920 and 19°9. 


1920, Ig!g. 

Coal used . 8320 tons 5420 tons 
Cas se Sh 165,150,000 c.ft. 127,800,000 c. ft. 
Gas sold and used in works 159,858,000 ,, 121,800,000 _,, 
Gas made per ton of coal 19,850 ., 23,580 ,, 
Gas sold pertonofcoal .. . 19,220 ,, 22,472 45 
Coke sold per ton of coal (not in- 

cluding breeze, &c., used under 

eee A Cha ee Ee 9 8 cwt. 8°83 cwt. 
Tarsold pertonofcoal . . 21°7 gallons. 21°6 gallons. 
S/Ammonia sold per ton of coa 35'2 lbs. 40°68 lbs. 


NoOTE.—The average make of gas per ton for the twelve months is less 
than for the previous year, owing to the experimental work which has been 
carried out on various grades of steaming in vertical retorts during the 
twelve months at our works by the Research Committee of the Institution of 


Gas Engineers. 
— 


Automatic street lighting is to be introduced into Kirriemuir. The 
estimated outlay is £400. 

The Carnoustie Town Council are arranging to borrow £20,000, or 
any less sum necessary to defray the expenditure on alterations and 
developments at the gas-works. 














BENZOL AS A MOTOR FUEL. 


Prices and Supplies. 


The question of prices and supplies of motor fuel was discussed at 
the annual meeting in London of the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, when Mr. Stuart A. Russell, in submitting a resolution, 
said it had been suggested that when the Government legislated to give 
effect to the report of the Fuel Research Board, they should make it a 
condition that the gas companies should extract benzol from their gas 
for the purpose of motor fuel. The report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee with regard to power alcohol was a most valuable document. 
It showed how alcohol could be produced, and indicated that the tech- 
nical manufacturing difficulties were not so much an obstacle as the 
restrictions imposed by the Excise, and the difficulty of meeting these 
restrictions by sufficient denaturing of the spirit to enable it to fulfil 
the condition imposed by the Excise. The final paragraph of the 
report stated: ‘t We are of opinion that steps to facilitate the produc- 
tion and utilization of power alcohol in the United Kingdom can in no 
circumstances be taken, nor arrangements for such development carried 
into effect, unless provisions and alterations of the kind we recommend 
in our report are made in advance of the time when an acute recur- 
rence of high prices for motor fuels may otherwise call for action too 
late for it to be effective.” This report was published in June, 1919; 
but until quite recently no steps had been taken by the Government to 
give effect to the recommendations of the report. He understood that 
the Board of Trade had appointed an Alcohol Investigation Officer 
attached to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, to 
continue the investigations begun by the Alcohol Motor Fuel Com- 
mittee. With regard to the fuel research report which was published 
in January, 1919, the Board also intended shortly to introduce legisla- 
tion based upon the report, which it was hoped would stimulate the 
production of benzol. But they stated in aletter, which he had before 
him, that “ they do not see their way to adopt the suggestion that gas 
undertakers should be placed under statutory obligation to increase 
their production of benzol.” It was understood that gas companies 
were to receive certain advantages under proposed legislation ; and he 
thought it would be wise to press on the Government that, in return 
for these advantages, they should be asked to extend to the utmost 
their production of benzo} for the benefit of users of motor fuel. 

It was unanimously resolved : ‘* That, in the interests of commercial 
motor users in particular, and motor users generally, the Executive 
Council be urged to take such steps as may be possible, by representation 
to the proper authorities, in order to ensure the extension of supplies 
of motor fuel at reasonable prices from all sources, whether at home or 
within the Empire, in view of the probable shortage of supplies from 
existing sources; and as a means to this end, every encouragement 
should be given to the production of benzol and power alcohol in large 
quantities.’ 
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EXAMINATIONS IN GAS SUPPLY. 


City and Guilds of London Gas Supply. 


The questions set out below were put to candidates last Saturday 
in the examinations in “Gas Supply,” held under the auspices of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. The Examiner was Mr. Walter 
Hole, of Leeds. The maximum number of marks obtainable is 


appended to each question. 
Grape I, 


1. Compare the relative advantages of three forms of joints for cast- 
iron mains, and state in detail how you would make any one of them. 
(32 marks.) 

2. If you had a onmber of service-pipes to lay through ashes or 
acidiferous soil, what kind of pipes would you use, and how would you 
protect them? (32.) 

3. Describe and sketch the device you think the best for ensuring 
constancy of water-line in aconsumer’s wet meter. (34.) 

4. What kind of furniture and wall paper best aid the efficiency of 
the lighting of aroom? Contrast with these other kinds which depre- 
ciate the lighting efficiency. (38.) 

5. Which do you think best for street lighting, the upright or the 
inverted incandescent burner? Give your reasons. (34.) 

6. What are the constructional points in a gas-fire which go to pro- 
duce the greatest thermal efficiency? (42.) 

7. Why is it so important to have an efficient flue fixed to every 
geyser in use? Sketch the type of flue you prefer, and state the 
reasons for your preference. (38.) 

8. State the law of inverse squares as applied to the distribution of 
light from any given source. If the light emitted from a burner at 

10 ft. distance equals 10 foot-candles, what would be the intensity of 
the light at 100 ft. distance? (42.) 

9 (a). How would you prove the existence of, and locate, an escape 
of gas from a consumer’s fittings which was too small to actuate the 
small dial of a meter? (36.) Or 

(6) How can gas lighting be made to aid the ventilation of rooms? 
Sketch any simple arrangement devised for this purpose. (36.) 

10. Describe the action of a station governor, especially explaining 
how the district pressures are controlled. Illustrate your answer by a 
sectional sketch of the governor. (38.) 


FINAL GRADE, 


1, What do you understand by “ districting ” anarea of supply? State 
the different principles on which it may be carried out, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. (32 marks.) 

2. Describe fully any system of distance pressure signalling with 
which you are familiar. (34.) 

3. How would you attach a tee with a 6-in. outlet to a 12-in. main 


when interruption of the supply through the main during the carrying- 
out of the work is (a) permissible, ()) not permissible? (32.) 

4. State the principles, and describe with sketches the details, of any 
slot-meter attachment, stating whose meter you are describing. (38.) 

5. What is meant by the term “spraying meters”? Why is this 
done, and how? (38.) 

6, Given a drawing room 20 ft. by 16 ft. by ro ft. 6 in., what amount 
of light would you provide, and how would you arrange the position 
of the lights? Illustrate your answer bya sketch. (42.) 

7. Discuss the hygiene of gas for («) lighting and ()) heating. (34) 

8. What are the conditions favourable to the installation of a gas- 
driven electricity plant? What apparatus would be necessary, and 
what precautions in running would you adopt to ensure satisfactory 
working? (38.) 

g. Draw a section through any natural draught regenerative furnace 
which you know, showing the gas and air channels and flue, and state 
for what purposes such a furnace can most fittingly be used. (42.) 

to. (2) Describe and sketch any device of which you know for main- 
taining a correct gaseous mixture under the varying conditions of use 
of a gas-furnace. (36.) Or 

(b) What reasons are there for the proposals to charge for gas in 
future on a B.Th.U. basis rather than by cubic feet? Assuming that 
an undertaking is supplying gas of 450 B.Th.U. at 9d. per 100,000 
B.Th U. and a meter registered 20,000 c.ft., what would be the 
amount of the bill. (36.) 


<i 
Se sal 


COKE AND BYE-PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE. 





Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes Examination. 

The questions set out below are those which were put by Mr. D. V. 
Hollingworth, F.1.C., F.C.S., in the recent ‘Coke and Bye-Producis 
Manufacture” examination of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes—a strong body locally, who are apparently endeavouring to 
make good the loss to the students of the country by the suppression 
of the Grade I. examination hitherto held by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 


(Eight questions only to be answered. The maximum 
number of marks obtainable is roo. | 


1.—What tests would zon apply to a given coal to ascertain its suit 
ability or otherwise for the manufacture of metallurgical coke? Show 
in parallel columns the characteristic properties of suitable and un- 
suitable coals, 

2.—Describe in detail any method and apparatus employed for re- 





versing the course of the heating and waste gases on coke-ovens. 
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3.—Draw approximately to scale a transverse section of a regenera- 
tive coke-oven and heating-flue. 

4.—Describe fully, with sketches, the construction and method of 
operating a plant for debenzolizing rich wash-oil. State the properties 
of wash-oil suitable for circulation in scrubbers. 

5.—State the yields (as pounds per ton) of coke, breeze, gas, and all 
products obtained from any coal you know. How do variations in the 
temperature of carbonization affect the quantity of the products? 

6.—Give a full description of the method and apparatus employed 
for ascertaining any one of the following: ©) Quantity of benzol in 
return oven gas, ()) quantity of cyanides in crude coke-oven gas, (c) quan- 
tity of ammonia in waste liquor from ammonia stills. : 

7.—Describe by the aid of sketches the construction and working of 
both of the following: (a) A centrifugal drier for sulphate of ammonia, 
(b) an ejector for sulphate of ammonia, . 

8.—Give an outline of any system of coal washing, and describe 
particularly methods in use for the removal of surplus moisture from 
the washed slack. 

9.—Mention several devices which are in common use for the extrac- 
tion of tar from coke-oven gases. Make a sketch of any one of them. 

10.—Describe the construction of, and the method of operating, (2) a 
machine for compressing slack, or (b) a machine for receiving, quench- 
ing, and loading coke. 


_= 
—_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, May to. 

The London pitch market is very strong ; several inquiries being in 
the market for shipment this season. It is stated that 155s. net per 
ton f.o.b. makers’ works is obtainable. Deliveries of tar materials for 
the roads have commenced, and large quantities will be taken so soon 
as the weather becomes settled. Creosote is quoted at 1s. rd. to 1s. 14d. 
net per gallonin bulk. There isno change to report in benzol, toluol, 
or solvent naphtha. 

Sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use is without change. 
The present arrangement will cease at May 31. It may be remarked 
that a Bill has been introduced into the House of Lords to obtain 
power to exercise a control of the export trade until the end of 1922. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May to. 
The average values for praswoche, protacts during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 87s. 6d. to 92s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 130s. to 
1408s. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 125s. to 130s. ; Liver- 
1, 125s. to 130s. ; Clyde, 130s. to 135s. nominal. Benzol 90 p.ct. 
North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s, 5d. to 1s. 7d. 


naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 113d. to 1s. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 3d. 
to 3s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s, 4d. to 3s. 6d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 114d. to 1s.; salty, ro,d. to 11d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, rs. to rs. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 3s. 11d. te 4s. 
Naphthalene, {£30 to £35; salts, {9 to {9 10s., bags included. 
Aathencene, “A™ quality, 9d. per minimum 40 p.ct.; ‘‘ B'' quality, 
nominal, 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 





Tar Products. 


There is no sign of weakness in any section of the market. The de- 
mand for pitch continues particularly strong, and values are well main- 
tained in every centre. There is very little material available for 
prompt delivery ; and it is comparatively easy to sell forward at high 
prices—in fact, contracts are being made up to June, 1921. A heavy 
demand is anticipated for road repairing purposes, the season for 
which is on the point of commencement. On the other hand, the 
shipping season is ending, and supplies should be fairly plentiful ; while 
the high price of material—which is still advancing—and the claims 
of labour, may make it impossible for the various local authorities to do 
so much road renovating as they would wish. The market for solvent 
naphtha is only steady, in spite of a slightly increased demand. 
Naphthalenes continue to exhibit strength. Refined is quoted at £30 
to £40, according to quality; while ball naphthalene makes £45. 
Makers of firelighters are seeking crude at £8 1os., without success. 
Very inferior material might be found at {9 10s.; but more general 
prices are {12 Ios. to £20, according to quality. Creosote is un- 
changed, as also is carbolic acid. Exports of the latter are still made ; 
yet it is being officially denied that licences are being issued. Inter- 
mediate products continue an interesting market; and although in a 
few cases supplies are better, imports from America have had no effect, 
and in most instances prompt delivery is almost impossible. Aniline 
< and salts are wanted on home account, and salicylic acid is a trifle 

earer, 

Latest quotations are as follows: 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d., North 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; 
50-90% 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. London, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. North; crude 
60-65%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d.; pure, 3s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar; London, 72s. 6d. to 77s. 6d.; Midlands, 70s. to 72s. 6d. ; 
North, 7os. to 75s. per ton ex works. Refined tar, 50s. per barrel 
(free) on rail. 

Pitch: London, 150s. per ton; East Coast, 140s. to 150s. per 
ton; West Coast, 135s. to 150s., with Manchester 140s. per ton, 
and Glasgow 140s. per ton; South Wales, 140s. per ton. 

— Naphtha: London, 3s. 4d. Provinces average 3s. 2d. per 
gallon. 











A TRIUMPH FOR BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


THESE UNIQUE PRODUCTS 


Synchyonise the requirements of the concrete age and will REVOLUTIONISE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
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A powder which chemically acts upon Portland cement, and renders concrete 
weather, water, and oil proof by filling the voids with insoluble silicates. 
“‘ Novoided Concrete is; Bone Dry; under_Pressure.” 





A colourless solution on the Novoid principle for proofing and hardening 
existing cement, concrete, brick,etc. Eminently suitable for concrete floors, 
to prevent ‘‘ dusting up,’’ as it 


** Sets Like a Rock.”’ 
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A solution similar to above, in a variety of practical shades, for proofing brick, 
plaster, stucco, etc., and rendering concrete decorative as well as weatherproof. 
‘“‘ The First Successful .Effort_in Cement Stains,” 





A preservative stain made in colours, to represent pitch pine, oak, walnut, etc., 
which renders woodwork fire, moisture, and rot-resisting, and prevents even 
green3timber from shrinking or swelling. 

“A Perfect, Primer for Enamel.” 
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The latest ‘and {most {economical water paint. 
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. per cwt. on ‘‘ Sirapite.’’ 
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Supplied ‘ready for, the!, brush. 
Being ‘‘ colloidal” in sation, it 


“‘A Really Washable Distemper.” 
“THE KEENEST CRITICS HAVE BEEN CONVINCED THAT WHAT IS NOW PUT BEFORE THEM IS THE TRUTH.” 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT COMPANY, Ltd., 26-28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C.3 
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Crude Naphtha: Naked, 1od.; North, 9d. per gallon. 


Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 2d. per gallon, 


Naphthalene: Refined, £40 perton nominal; inferior, £30 ; crude, 


£9 Ios. to £20, according to quality. 


Toluol : Naked, 2s. 9d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 7d. Pure, 3s. 





Creosote: London, 1s. 04d. to 1s. 1d.; North, 1s. ; heavy oil, 104d. 


per gallon in bulk. 
Anthracene: 40-45%, 9d. per unit per cwt. 


Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 ros. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 
Aniline Oil: 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., drums extra. 


Aniline Salts: 1s. 10d. to 2s. per Ib. 


Cresylic Acid: 95%, 48. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; 97-99%, 48. 6d. to 4s. 9d. per 


gallon ¢x works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


to 1s. 4d. per lb. 


Salicylic Acid : Technical, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. ; B.P., 3s. 9d. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


| 
| 
| 
Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 4s. per gallon; crystals 40%, 1s. 3d. | 
| 


Prices have not yet been announced for sales made after this month ; 


aati 


but they are expected to show an advance. The system of control, in 
a modified form, is almost certain to continue. Export prices are 
advancing, and it is generally agreed that this branch of the trade can 
stand it. French needs will be partially supplied from Germany over 
a period of three years. In the United States, buying pressure, both 
for home use and export, has eased off ; but no downward tendency in 
prices is to be noted. Indeed, occasional lots which appear in the 
re-sale market arouse good buying interest. On the Pacific Coast 
nothing is available for immediate delivery, and quotations for future 
deliveries are very dear. 


Nottingham Gas Revenue and the Rates.—To aid rate reduction, 
the Nottingham Corporation propose to take £30,000 from the profits 
of the gas undertaking—the same amount as for the two preceding 
years. The measure to which Nottingham is indebted to the success- 
ful administration of its gas undertaking for the relief of the rates is 
evidenced by the fact that (to take the last ten years only), including the 
amount to be allocated for the current period, no less than £318,000 has 
been absorbed from profits in alleviation of local burdens. 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





It is gratifying to be able to report that last 
week the Stock Exchange had a marked im- 
provement over the gloomy five days which 
had preceded it. After arather doubtful open- 
ing on Monday, the clouds began to lift. The 
atmosphere almost daily grew brighter, and 
markets busier ; and thus they continued until 
the close. 

In the gilt-edged market, Home Government 
issues were prominently firm. The four 
leaders made advances of about equal magni- 
tude, Friday's figures being: Consols 47% to 
484, War Loan 843 to 85, Funding 70 to 70%, 
Victory 788 to 798. Bonds rose also; and 
Corporation issues were in steady demand 
throughout. 

Home rails were very quiet, but displayed 
firmness—especially prior charges. Argentines 
were irregular. 

In the Foreign Market, the feature was the 
improvement in French Loans, aided by the 
better exchange. In the Miscellaneous Mar- 
ket, Rubber and Oil effected a recovery ; but 
there were several dull points. 

Business in the Gas Market was up to a fair 
level in point of volume; but it was almost 
entirely confined to the three big issues. The 
tendency was somewhat irregular. The Lon- 
don Companies had a bit of a rally ; Gas Light 
and South Metropolitan ordinary and Commer- 
cial 34 p.ct. rising 1. Suburban and Provincial 
on the other hand had slight falls—¢.g. Brent- 
ford, Tottenham, and Southampton. Imperial 
Continental was the centre of excitement after 
Wednesday’s meeting. On Thursday, it opened 
with a bargain at 141, jumped rapidly to 155, 
then dropped to 140, and later to 130. The 
closing quotation was 135 to 145. Shares in 
the Primitiva Company of Buenos Ayres were 
weak, and had a further fall. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Brentford ‘‘A ” 443, 
45, Gas Light ordinary 473, 48, 484, 488, 48%, 
ditto debenture 46, 474, Imperial Continental 
125, 126, 127%, 128, Primitiva debenture (1911) 
47, South Metropolitan 47, 483, 49, 59, 
Tottenham ‘'B” 44%, 454. On Tuesday, Cape 
Town 7§, European 64, 68, Gas Light ordinary 
42} 48, 484, 488, 483, 483, ditto preference 
564, Ilford ** B ” 69, Imperial Continental 124, 
126, Primitiva 20s., ditto preference 40s., South 
Metropolitan 48%, 49. On Wednesday, Euro- 
pean 64, Gas Light ordinary 473, 48, 48}, 48, 
49, ditto maximum 38, Imperial Continental 
126, 127, 1274, 128, Tottenham “A” 62, ditto 
“B™” 45%. On Thursday, Cape Town 74, 
European 6§, 64, Gas Light ordinary 48, 484, 
483, 49, Imperial Continental 130, 133, 135, 
137, 138, 140, 141, 145, 1494, 150, 152, 152%, 
155, Monte Video 75, Primitiva 2os. ditto pre- 
ference 41s., South Metropolitan 49, 493, 494, 
49%, 50, Barnet District ‘A '’ 129}, ditto “B” 
114%, ditto “D ’’ 924, Southend 5 p.ct. "B"’ 
new 463. On Friday, Commercial 4 p.ct 46%, 
Gas Light ordinary 49, 493, 493, 50, 50}, ditto 
preference 57, 57%, Imperial Continental 135, 
1358, 137, 137%, 1374, 138, 138%, 139, 139%, 
139%. 140, 140%, Primitiva 19s., ditto prefer- 
ence 37s. 6d., South Metropolitan 493. 

In the Money Market,* the condition re- 
mained almost without any change; there 
being a moderate demand without any tight- 
ness. Discount rates were firm. Silver fell 
daily until on Friday it reached 60d. The 


Bank rate is 7 p.ct., as fixed on the 15th of 
last month, 





“In the last paragraph of last week's report, 
Owing to a printer's error, the word '‘ immediate '’ 
appeared instead of ‘‘ immoderate."’ 











ANTE-WAR PRIGES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST? DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
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South Metropolitan (Gas Company and Houses) Schemes.— 
With regard to the hot-water system on one of the Lambeth Borough 
Council’s housing establishments, the Divisional Chief Inspector of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company has informed the Architect that 
the Company are prepared to run all supply-pipes for lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking, and hot-water supplies, and to supply the necessary 
shilling slot-meter, pendants, brackets, and cooking-stoves for each 
dwelling, and to connect-up any gas-fires or hot-water boilers, 
absolutely free of cost to the Council. The Inspector further states 
that the Company are prepared to supply a suitable gas heated hot- 
water circulator for the sum of £3 9s. 6d. per tenement. This sum 
includes fixing, and also the fixing of hot-water storage tanks ; but the 
tanks must be provided by the Council. 


Loughborough Gas- Works Site.—The possibility of anew site being 
utilized for the gas-works was brought under consideration at a meeting 
of the Loughborough Town Council on Monday of last week ; a Com- 
mittee being appointed to inspect suitable ground, in the event of a 
change being decided upon. The Mayor (Mr. W. F. Charles), who is 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, explained there was no immediate 
probability of the transition being affected ; but the Committee deemed 
it prudent that an inspection should be made of possibly suitable 
ground before all available sites were disposed of. It was necessary, 
having regard to the future extension of the works, that the site chosen 
should be between the railway and the canal. The expenditure on 
carriage alone at the present time was very heavy ; and there was also 
the labour involved. Before the war, the output was go million c.ft. ; 
but this had since increased to 150 millions. They were putting down 
the last bed of retorts there was space for ; and it was not advisable to 
further enlarge the retort-house. The Committee were authorized to 
proceed with an inspection of possible sites. : 


Coal Shortage and the Manchester Gas Supply.—A serious posi- 
tion of affairs was revealed at last Wednesday's meeting of the Man- 
chester City Council, when Alderman Kay and Alderman Dagnall (the 
Chairmen of the Gas and Electricity apew weep) drew attention to 
the diminished coal stocks, and the poor quality of the coal supplied. 
Alderman Kay said his department was beiog penalized for its fore- 
thought in making contracts beforehand; the Coal Controller diverting 
the coal to companies and corporations who were not in the good 
books of colliery proprietors, and who had adopted the opportunist 
tactics of laying in no reserve—preferring to buy cheap lots as they 
appeared in the market. The Coal Controller showed an entire ab- 
sence of knowledge of the position in Manchester ; and he was placing 
the city in danger of going without both gas and electricity. Recently 
a complaint was made to a Yorkshire colliery company that the coal 
sent to the Manchester Gas-Works was wholly unsatisfactory ; and a 
reply was received in these terms: “ All we have to say is that we do 
not consider our coal suitable for use in a gas-works. Had you asked 
us in normal times for a quotation, we would have told you that it was 
not suitable for the purpose.” This showed clearly enough how the 
Controller was humbugging them at every possible turn. 








Accident at the Richmond Gas-Works.—As the result of an acci- 
dent at the Richmond (Surrey) Gas-Works, consumers suffered some 
inconvenience during the daytime last Tuesday, though there was no 
restriction of any description of the public lighting. The pressures 
between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. were such as to stop the working of gas- 
engines in most parts of the town, ‘The mischief arose through a slip 
on the part of the man working the charging machine. After filling 
the hopper of the machine with coal from the main storage hopper, 
he omitted to close the slide, with the result that coal fell on to the 
charger. Unfortunately, some coal found its way on to the teeth 
of the large spur-wheel driving the discbarger, with the result that it 
became powdered, and was the cause of breaking the wheel, Kepairs 
were put in hand at once, but occupied much longer time than was 
at first anticipated. Mr. E.G. Hutchinson (the Engineer and General 
Manager) could see that consumers were going to be seriously incon- 
venienced, and therefore arranged for as many as possible to be warned 
of the restricted supply. Immediate steps were taken to discharge the 
coke by hand ; but owing to the retorts being fully charged, it was im- 
possible to get any tool over the top of the coke, and each retort had 
to be pricked at both ends, and the coke drawn out as it broke away. 
This occupied a considerable amount of time ; but nothing was left to 
chance, and all available men were put on to do the best possible in 
the circumstances. 





Mr, T. B, Bali, Gas Engineer to the Rochdale Corporation, has 
had his salary increased from £700 to {900 per annum. 


The Helensburgh Town Council have decided to extend their 
system of “A. & M.” patent pressure-wave automatic controllers by 
adding a further 230 lamps, to be fitted up in readiness for next lighting 
season. 


The quantity of gas manufactured at Colne in the last financial 
year was 209,095,000 c.ft., an increase of 14:9 p.ct. Alderman Keighley, 
said last year the Gas Department were asked to pay £1035 in relief 
of the rates. There was now a balance of £2700 for the rates. 


At a meeting of Rotherham Town Council, the Mayor, in present- 
ing the annual report of the Gas Committee, stated that from 1871 to 
the present time {151,124 had been taken from the profits of the gas 
undertaking in relief of the rates. He added that this year, beyond 
giving the gas for street lighting, no help from the gas-works must be 
expected. 


It was reported at a meeting of the Darlington Town Council last 
Thursday that the Finance Committee had had before them recom- 
mendations by the Gas Committee that the salary of Mr. F. P. Tarrait 
(Engineer) be increased from £800 to {1000 per annum, that Mr. A. E. 
Ruffbead (Assistant) be paid an inclusive salary of £420, and that the 
salary of Mr. T. T. Tarn (Works Chemist) be £320. They had decided 
again to bring the whole question of salaries before the General Pur- 
poses Committee. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL ”’ must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: 


OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
PaLMERSTON House, ee 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 





““GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
‘= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones; 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“ Brappocg, OLpHam,” and * Merrique, Lams, Lonpon,”’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR. HALE-YEAR. QUARTER. 
28/= oe 15/- ee 8/8 
9/6 


32/- ee 16/- ee 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 + 7/- ee 10/- 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are aecepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


United | Advance Rate; 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


38, St. Mary at Hinz, Lonpon, E.C.3 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
38, Sr. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TOLCANIC’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW SrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, ‘‘ Volcanism, London,” 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 
COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 


BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Victoria SrReET, Lonpon, 8.W. 1. 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAGLEY, MILLS, & CQO., Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8,W. 1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
. SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosErH TAyLorR AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Boxron, Lancs. 


Telegrams—'' SaruratoRs, BoLton,”’ Telephone 0848, 





“ KLEENO 


B ALE 


RITISH LUX. 


FF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Buik for Works Use. 


& CHURCH, LTD. 
33, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.4 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


Features :— 


(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 


(b) Contains 


erric Hydrate in an active state, thus 


resembling ‘* Lux.” 
(ce) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 


Danigl Macriz, 


EDINBURGH, 


1, Norra Sz, ANDREW STREET 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


i. We 


34, VICTORIA STREET, &.' 





